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The Golden Bird 
By Katharine Gibson $2.50 


A collection of legends from Egypt, Greece, France, 
Japan and China, each introducted by a story-teller 
episode. Unusual tales told with vigor for any young 
reader under twelve. 


The Tiger Who Walks 
Alone 
By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
$1.75 
Revolution in a South American 
republic, exploration in the jungle, 
mystery about The Tiger Who 
Walks Alone; Dick Wynn, an Amer- 
ican boy, goes on an exciting expe- 
dition with his uncle. 


Roselle of the North 
By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
$1.75 
A story of the Northwest and the 
fur trading region. Roselle lives 
with the Indians, who call her the 





vidual volume. Each $1.75 


Mopsa the Fairy 
By Jean Ingelow 


A favorite fairy story illustrated 
by Dugald Walker. 


The Princess ana Curdie 
By George MacDonald. 


Dorothy Lathrop is just the right 
person to make pictures for this fa- 
mous story. 

Ask for our complete list of 39 titles 
in this famous books. 


colored 


New York Chicago Boston 








MACMILLAN 
SQDKS 





For very little children. Brightly 
illustrations of many fa- 
vorite stories and rhymes. 


Little Black Sambo 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier 
The Pied Piper 

Three Little Pigs 


Ask for the complete list of 
If. 12 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Boys and Girls 


The Fountain of Youth 
By Padraic Colum $2.00 


A collection of Mr. Colum’s best tales, written just 
as he tells them aloud to boys and girls. It is a fine 








book for children with its wide range over folk and 
epic material. 


The Moon’s Birthday 
By Dorothy Rowe $2.00 


A collection of stories about Chi- 
nese children. Noodle pagodas, a 
shadow play, magic playing mice, 
and a warty frog lantern; some of 
the things that you will hear about. 
Many colored illustrations by a Chi- 
nese artist. 


Little Black Eyes 
By Karlene Kent $2.00 


The daily life of a little Japanese 
girl. A book that will give a small 
child an excellent picture of Japan 
and also a story that will hold his 





Flying Heart. She is a mystery to interest. 

them and to the white trappers. 

The Children's Classics The Little Library 
Bound in blue and gold, each book THE HAPPY HOUR Small, gayly bound ae 

in this famous series is an indi- BOOKS a a sagt SP $1.00 


The Good-Natured Bear 
By Richard Henry Horne. 

Mr. Bear and the Littlepump fam- 
ily. Wonderful scissor cuts by Lis! 
Hummel. 


The Merry Pilgrimage 


By Margaret Sherwood. 


Translation of an old French 
story. Charlemagne goes on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. 

Ask for the Complete List 
of 28 titles. 


Each .50c 
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Education without Sex Taboos 


HIS subject is part of the larger question: 
How can we bring up our children without 
the usual vices and yet without making 
them feel odd? By the “usual” vices, 1 mean 
those which are considered to be virtues and care- 
fully inculeated in a conventional moral training; 
namely, cruelty, cowardice and jealousy. Before 
discussing the special problem of sex education, | 
should like to say a few words on the more general 
topic. 
Take, first, cruelty. Already, because I think it 
2 mistake to give a training in cruelty, I have been 
obliged to offend all my neighbors beyond hope of 
forgiveness. This has arisen as follows: Beacon 
Hill School, which opened on September 21, has 
two hundred and forty acres of ground, almost all 
wild woodland. The hunt has hitherto been al- 
lowed to pursue the fox over this ground and has 
asked me to give the same permission, which I have 
refused. Those who know English county society 
will realize that in so doing I have committed a 
worse offense than the advocacy of atheism, pacif- 
im or free love. Yet 1 could not give the children 


at the school a right outlook if I deliberately per- 
mitted the torture of animals for human amuse- 
ment. 

Pacifism, though less heinous than dislike of fox- 
hunting, is yet a very difficult matter in education. 
I do not desire to check the bloodthirsty play-im- 
pulses of children, but I do desire not to teach them 
that their most important duty is to kill each other 
when they grow up. This means that most history 
textbooks have to be avoided, and that the children 
have to be brought up without certain nationalist 
sentiments which are part of the equipment of most 
normal citizens. 

Religion was, until lately, a very difficult matter, 
but now the number of adults who do not adhere to 
any Church is sufficiently large to prevent a free- 
thinker from feeling odd. It is still held, even by 
many who have no religious beliefs themselves, that 
the young ought to have them, since otherwise they 
cannot be taught “‘virtue.”” I am myself at a loss 
to understand how anything which is really virtue 
can depend upon falsehood. Certainly, for my 
part, | am not prepared to tell children anything I 
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do not believe. And from what I have seen of the 
children (now grown up) of other free-thinkers, I 
should say that they compare very favorably, from 
a moral point of view, with the children of parsons. 
I do not think that, on this head, there is any real 
difficulty. 

But sex taboos are a far more serious matter, be- 
cause they enter into and poison the life of instinct, 
and because very few adults are really free from 
them. I believe them to be totally irrational and 
very harmful. I need not go over the ground cov- 
ered in psychoanalytic literature, since competent 
people now recognize that the artificial ignorance 
of children on sex matters and the severity of the 
prohibitions imposed upon them are responsible for 
a great deal of nervous disorder in later life. There 
is, however, another aspect of the question, which 
is, in a way, more important, since it concerns nor- 
mal people and not only those who suffer from ner- 
vous disorders. The teaching that everything to 
do with sex is wicked—which is what a child learns 
from conventional moral instruction—unfits many 
people for marriage, some in one way and some in 
another. Girls who have been strictly brought up 
become incapable of unrestrained love; though they 
may believe that marriage is a sacrament, the part 
of it that seems to them sacred is the prohibition of 
adultery. Thus jealousy becomes surrounded with 
all the attributes of virtue, and love is kept like a 
tiger in the Zoo, as something interesting but too 
dangerous to be at large. Among well-to-do young 
women this attitude has given place to another, 
which is its antithesis, but has the defects of a re- 
volt. Having rejected, superficially but not funda- 
mentally, the view that all sex is sin, they have taken 
up with the view that sex is a trivial amusement. 
The poetry, the sense of mystic union, the blossom- 
ing and unfolding of all that is best in our nature, 
which belong to a deep love, are not for them: 
love, like alcohol, is snatched in an atmosphere of 
prohibition, trivial, crude and poisonous. The puri- 
tan succeeds much more easily in destroying the 
poetry of what he considers sin than in preventing 
the acts which he deplores. It was not in an at- 
mosphere of prohibition that Keats wrote: 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth! 


Such drinking as I have seen in America in recent 
years would not have lent itself to treatment in 
verse. And the same thing is true of love, when 
those who practise it believe in their instincts that 
they would be better if they did not. I have known 
men who could not have sexual relations with wo- 
men whom they respected, who lived platonically 
with their wives, whom they deeply loved, and had 
trivial affairs with women whom they despised. All 
this is a result of bad education in matters of sex. 
Coming now to the concrete problem of the edu- 
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cation of children, it is, of course, evident that, j 
the right result is to be produced, they must not, 
any age, be left in charge of people whose outlod 
is wrong. The most highly trained nurses ha 
been taught to deal with masturbation in a manng 
calculated to produce insanity. And the found 
tions of deceitfulness in later life are laid when 
child is taught, in the name of decency, to be furtiy 
about evacuation. Moreover, the usual motive 
which ignorant women appeal in trying to produ 
what they consider right conduct is terror; thus th 


child comes to think that acts inspired by fear anfihey 
better than those inspired by adventurousness. Thi. to} 
produces a timorous adult, incapable of independenffl not; 
thought or feeling, and anxious only to escape thf anno 
censure of neighbors. I think it quite likely thay oulc 


the inferiority of women to men, hitherto, in inte ing, 















lectual and artistic achievement, has been vergi. d¢ 
largely due to the timidity which they acquired from... , 
sexual taboos. It is not to be supposed that thi if nies 
timidity is necessarily eliminated from the uncom | p, 


scious when conduct ceases to be such as convent 
dictates. A very strong instinctive drive, such a 
that of sex, can break through imposed prohibitions 
when weaker impulses, such as that of artistic cre 
tion, remain crushed. 

Children should not at any age be taught th 
certain parts of the body are peculiar. In a civi 
ized community, there would be no such thing : 
“decency,” which is merely an externalization of | 
decency in thought and feeling. When we wer 
equipping our school, we were looking one day {: 
diagrams suitable for the teaching of physiology 
We found some which were admirably made, on 
showing muscles, one nerves, one veins and arteri: 
and so on. But, unfortunately, in all of them th 
sexual parts were omitted. To show such things «{ 
children is to give them a feeling that there is som 
mystery about these parts, which causes them t 
think about sexual matters, and to think in just th 
We all, however virtuous and prudis 
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wrong way. P . 
think a great deal more about sex than we shoulgp*ssi€ 
do if we had been brought up freely. Some mother’s of 
I have known, having learned that they ought @ycre ® 
allow their little boys to be with them while thegyP?"S th 
dress, nevertheless ask them to look away whi? fit th 
they are washing, thus doing more harm than gp dues. 
they kept the children away altogether. Childre hould | 
should see each other and their parents naked when k, a 
ever it so happens, and they should observe th: me r 

hat we 











their parents do not mind being naked before eac 
other. But they should not see too much affectio 
between their parents, as this gives rise to feelin; 
of jealousy. I fear that in many homes this ca 
tion would be unnecessary. 

Questions about sexual matters must be answere 
in the same tone of voice, and with the same ma 
ner, as any other questions. It will then be foun 
that the interest in the subject is vastly less than th 
interest in trains and aeroplanes. I have found | 
both my own children great interest in the fact tha 
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children grow inside their mothers, because they 
feel that this is a fact about their own early lives. 
My boy (five and a half) knows that a seed comes 
from the father into the mother, but the fact does 
not interest him, and he has not yet asked how it is 
planted. When he asks, he will be told, but so far 
he has shown no signs of wanting to know. 

I do not believe in teaching children about the 
“sacredness” of sex or motherhood or anything else. 
The right attitude seems to me to be purely scien- 
tific: the facts are so and so. Like all other facts, 
they should ‘not be forced on children, but should 
e told them when they want to know them. The 
emotions that we may wish them to feel later on 
annot, in any case, be felt before puberty, and 
‘should arise spontaneously, not as a result of teach- 
ing, since taught emotions are not genuine. I do 
VeT@inot deny that emotions can be taught by Dr. Wat- 
son's methods; what | am thinking of is the method 
of moral exhortation. 
com ~T have not attempted to deal with the problems 
hich arise after puberty and before the boy or girl 

fully adult. These are difficult problems, as to 
hich I have as yet not much experience of modern 
ethods. 1 know the appalling misery that I went 
hrough myself in those years, owing to an old- 
ashioned education, and | know that the evil ef- 
ects have pursued me down to the present day. | 
nd that large numbers of men and women say the 
me thing. There is, therefore, every reason for 
wndemning the methods of the past. But as to the 










“4 = History in the 
p ARENTS who care to know what is being 


done to prepare the rising generation for the 
serious business of citizenship should read 
bessie L. Pierce’s “Public Opinion and the Teach- 


hermmg of History in the United States” (Knopf). 
t tq@iere may be discovered the nature of the opera- 
thepons that tend to standardize the minds of children 
hil fit the theories of groups, parties, factions and 
n igiques. By way of relief, the inquiring parent 


hould also consult the files of The Historical Out- 
bok, a monthly journal for readers and teachers, 
thamhich reveals tendencies in research and learning 
hat work in the opposite direction, towards en- 
ghtened intelligence as distinguished from for- 
tulas of salvation. An examination of these docu- 
rents is worth a hundred spasms over acts of ter- 
prism against teachers, real and alleged, and a 
housand vague longings for wisdom and under- 
nding with respect to the problem. 

“It is the purpose of this study,” writes Miss 
erce, “to give an historical account of some of the 
empts to control the teaching of history in the 
blic schools. The first four chapters trace the 
wislative control that has been exerted in all pe- 
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exact method of handling the problems of adoles- 
cence, I cannot say that | have as yet any very de- 
cided opinion, for lack of sufficient intimate experi- 
ence. 

Whatever restrictions may be necessary in later 
life as regards sexual behavior, I am sure that the 
method of the taboo is not the right one for secur- 
ing them. There should be freedom in thought and 
speech and feeling; so far as the police permit, 
there should be freedom to discard clothing, for in- 
stance, in bathing. The belief that sex is sinful, 
which must otherwise exist in the unconscious if not 
in conscious thought, is a potent source of unhappi- 
ness, leading to intolerance, cruelty and mental cow- 
ardice. I read ina letter to the newspaper from a 
religious person that we ought not to expose the 
body, because God made it. I could not follow the 
argument, nor understand why it should not involve 
hiding our noses, which, presumably, God also 
made. The whole conception that certain things 
are shameful, and must not be mentioned above a 
whisper, seems to me a mere relic of barbarism. So 
far from contributing to human happiness, it causes 
untold misery. And it produces that very preoccu- 
pation with sex which it is supposed to prevent. 
Men and women brought up without this taboo will 
think about sex freely and fearlessly, but far less 
frequently and broodingly than the old-fashioned 
puritan, who is led by unconscious envy to see sin 
everywhere. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Public Schools 


riods of our history, beginning with the educational 
enactments of the early colonies, and following the 
development of the curriculum to the present time. 

Besides the legislative aspects of the subject, 
I have endeavored to set forth the propagandist in- 
fluences on textbook-making exerted by religious, 
patriotic, racial and other organized groups. With- 
in the last five years attention to an unprecedented 
degree has been focussed upon history and its al- 
lied subjects. Although much interest has been at- 
tached to the agitation carried on since the World 
War, similar movements marked earlier periods. A 
chapter on Disloyalty Charges against Teachers 
since 1917 has been included as pertinent to the 
discussion in general.” 

In the place of the hot resentment at public pres- 
sure on the schools burning through “The Goose- 
Step,”’ we have here a cold survey of the evolution 
of political and social control over public institu- 
tions of learning in the United States. The facts 
speak for themselves. For example, we see con- 
temporary patriots trying to unify the teaching of 
American history by supplementing legal authority 
with a text, written by a professor of English, so 
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designed as to fix the pattern for all thinking about 
the past, present and future of the nation. Initiated 
by the American Legion and endorsed by respecta- 
bility throughout the country, this work attempted 
to lay down golden. rules for the guidance of 
teachers and pupils in determining their attitude to- 
ward the settlement on this soil, exploitation of its 
natural resources, the relation of capital and labor, 
and recent adventures in imperialism. Among the 
organizations which coéperated with the Legion in 
this drive on the schools were the American Legion 
Auxiliary, American Federation of Labor, Ameri- 
can War Mothers, Benevolent Protective Order of 
Elks, Boy Scouts of America, Civic League for Im- 
migrants, Colonial Sons and Daughters, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Daughters of the War 
of 1812, Daughters of the Confederacy, Descen- 
dants of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Knights of Pythias, League for American Citizen- 
ship, National Association for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, National Association of Naval Veterans, 
National Child Welfare Association, National 
Civic Federation, National Security League, Serv- 
ice Star Legion, Sons of Confederate Veterans, 
Union Society of the Civil War, United Confeder- 
ate Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
Women’s Home Mission Society. 

And their combined goal was primarily the train- 
ing of a generation to understand that ‘Our Union, 
Our Security, and All Our Progress are built upon 
Loyalty to Law.” But there was also a second ob- 
jective, namely, to reveal the “Divine Purpose” 
working out a mighty mission for America—‘‘to 
teach to all the world the worth of human brother- 
hood. We have shown, and we must continue to 
show, the progress that a nation can make when 
its people aim to live in harmony as equals, to join 
in united effort, and to give fair play even to the 
weakest.” Had this campaign made headway 
against the guardians of the schools, no doubt a 
generation of teachers and pupils throughout the 
land would have risen as one to protest against 
the recent use of the big stick in Nicaragua, but it 
failed, in spite of the distinguished and powerful 
backing its promoters received. 

Just before this attempt to standardize Ameri- 
can historical teaching, a vigorous spokesman of the 
Old South, a leading Daughter of the Confederacy, 
had revived its spirit and turned its guns on all in- 
structors of youth in the nation who ignored 
“Truths of History.’’ Measuring rods were devised 
by which books used in the schools and general li- 
brary collections were to be tested; and those fail- 
ing to conform with the required attitude toward 
the planters’ system were rejected. Since the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy and the Confederate Vet- 
erans and their Sons later endorsed the American 
Legion effort to unify history teaching in the coun- 
try, no doubt a proper adjustment was made with 
the inventors of the new measuring rods. 
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Large as it is, this does not complete the rol! , 
belligerents seeking to capture the class room 
where the youth of the nation is being taught thi 
or that. There are publishing houses that are ; 
terested in popular “isms” which will sell, rath. 
than in national destiny and the special pleading 
of any group. Here and there are willful educ. 
tors who have individual tastes and can still induly 
them, men and women who prefer to teach, lc: 
say, romantic history or biographical gossip or s 
cial and industrial evolution. Some of these are ho: 
estly afraid of giving general ideas to young pe 
ple, and insist on limiting those entrusted to thei 
care to the narratives of action and personal pro 
ess. A minority of instructors are convinced tha 
if thinking is to be done, the power of generaliz 
tion must be encouraged, and so they devise tex 
on their own motion, or make use of existing top 
cal history, project methods of presentation, soc 
and economic surveys. The peace advocates haj 
their texts and programs of study. Labor lead: 
are examining the contents of books to see whethe 
class or mass is being emphasized. Women are gra 
ually looking into sex biases already represented an 
proposing new ones of their own. Bankers ar 
watching for opportunities to instill their peculia 
fiscal morals. Scientists peer out of their labor 
tories to inquire where they come into the schem 
of instruction. Psychologists would scrap the o! 
history and introduce the new, giving more atte 
tion to products of the intelligence and less to th 
deeds of heroes and warriors. 

So the battlefield is crowded with gunners. Ha 
pily for the generation, however, the crowded cha 
acter of the arena prevents any single battalic 
from sweeping the entire front at once by the powe 
of its own implements of war. And political dom 
nation of national education is not yet complet 
enough and centralized enough to stamp out a 
variety in educational experimenting and subdue a 
freshness of opinion to set formulas. 

It is true that here and there, from time to tim 
a state of terrorism prevails, forcing teachers ¢ 
history to surrender their minds to self-constitute 
custodians of morals and law. But within a co 
tinent so vast and a nation so varied in ethnic an 
occupational interests, there is still opportunity { 
play of the spirit, free inquiry into the past an 
present, idle curiosity flowering in initiative and da 
ing, and some questioning about the future. An 
it is from the diversity of interests that all libert 
—as well as creative imagination—springs, accor 
ing to James Madison, the exalted ‘Father of ¢! 
American Constitution.” 

This or that party, faction, group, clique, clas 
profession, lodge, fraternity, and society will co 
tinue to gun for the children through their read 
matter, but it ‘s not at all probable that any one 
them will be able to impose its will on them al 
Teachers are better and more widely trained tha 
ever, they have a larger voice in the selection © 
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books (small as it is in many cities), they are more 
closely in touch with the diversified currents of 
world opinion, and it will become increasingly diff- 
cult to cabin and confine the electric power of 
thought. It is not given to the Society of Colonial 
Dowagers or the educational committee of the An- 
cient Order of the Palm and Cocoanut to baffle and 
defeat “right reason and the will of God.” 

While all these efforts at shaping instruction in 
history are being made by special interests, good 
and bad, a large body of teachers and school admin- 
istrators are trying to keep their heads amid the 
swirl and conflict of opinions, honestly seeking to 
learn whatever is valuable and of good report in 
each particular plea, and yet primarily concerned 
with truth itself, convinced that the love of truth 
and the desire to be intelligent are more precious 
possessions than any segments of bigotry. All over 
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the country, our colleges, universities, and normal 
schools are developing courses of instruction which 
widen the horizon of teachers, give them a better 
perspective, and enable them to understand and 
transcend local, class and group prejudices. The 
best hope for inc reasing intelligence in the manage- 
ment of instruction in public schools lies in these en- 
larging provisions for higher education. In spite 
of all the raging among the heathen, the textbooks 
available for grade and high-school instruction in 
history are constantly improving. If anyone has 
any doubts about the advance of the past fifty years 
in this relation, let him or her compare W. H. 
Venable’s “School History of the United States,” 
issued in 1872, with the manuals published by the 
reputable houses of this nation in the year of grace 
1927. 
CHaARtes A. BEARD. 


Unlocking the Libraries 


I 


ACH successive conference of the American 
Library Association lays greater stress on 
the relations between library and school. 

Public libraries in America, originally designed to 
satisfy adults in search of knowledge, have become 
largely inhabited by children in search of recreation. 
To meet the situation, special rooms have been set 
apart within libraries, and special branches have 
been established in many school buildings. The 
principle of “supplementary reading,” requiring the 
student to use more than a single text, has also fur- 
thered the formation of book collections in schools. 
Nor are educators alone in favoring this trend. 
Smaller publishers, seeing the competition for the 
profitable “‘state-wide adoption” business develop 
into a battle of men and munitions, favor the use 
of supplementary texts as a means of survival in 
the face of monopoly. Thus the interplay of forces 
will, in time, put a library in every school, and link 
both systems together. 


II 


It is, of course, too obvious to say that the aim 
of any educational system—child or adult—is to 
produce neither Babbitts nor bookworms but men 
with an “organ for truth’’ who, in matters of mo- 
ment to themselves or society need be nobody's 
gulls, because their one essential equipment is a ca- 
pacity for checking facts for themselves and arriv- 
ing at their own conclusions. But where, in the long 
run, can one check facts readily, without undue out- 
lays of time and money, except in a well stocked li- 
brary? Now it is an unavoidable fact that the richer 
the library the less is the possibility for an average 
reader, young or old, to get direct access to the 





books—not merely to the open, and limited, refer- 
ence apparatus, but to the entire sweep of the li- 
brary collection where he may range at will and sift 
his data through his own hands. In the large li- 
braries there will always stand, between the seeker 
and the books, a catalogue. Will the catalogue be, 
for him, a door leading into the heart of his quest 
—or a wall, shutting him off? That, the librarian 
will say, depends upon whether he has learned to 
use it. But, as a plain matter of fact, cam he ever 
learn to use it effectively? There is a complacent 
assumption in library circles that this question was 
disposed of long’ ago and is scarcely discussible. 
The catalogue, by tacit consent, appears to be the 
least of library problems. And yet there is evidence 
that the modern dictionary card catalogue is the 
weakest spot in the whole library system; that no- 
body can really master it; and that unless a better 
system be discovered—or perhaps rediscovered— 
all plans for public enlightenment which depend 
upon the general and intelligent use of libraries are 
massing a load upon a keystone which may prove 
unequal to the weight. 

As the children flock into the libraries, and as 
the libraries move into the schools, it becomes im- 
portant to consider this problem. Just because the 
children are the most voracious readers, it is im- 
portant to consider it in relation to them, though 
the solution may be of immediate benefit only to 
the more exigent adults. The children wiil read, in 
spite of the catalogue, up one shelf and down an- 
other, like rabbits in a lettuce bed. Yet they can- 
not escape the influence of the catalogue. It stands 
between them and the books, even when they are 
not aware of it. It influences the methods of libra- 
rians, and shapes the library habits of the child 
readers. Is the catalogue a key to the books, and 
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a guide to what is in them, or is it a barrier, capable 
only of perpetuating the childish method of hap- 
hazard picking and choosing? 


III 


There was a time, within the memory of the pres- 
ent generation, when a library catalogue consisted 
of a bound, printed volume, or series of volumes, 
which one could consult conveniently at a desk in 
the library or in the privacy of one’s home. There, 
if properly classified, lay spread before your eyes a 
guide to all available knowledge that the library 
commanded. One subject led logically into another, 
step by step, until, by the time you reached the sub- 
ject of your immediate interest, you could not fail 
to see it in its relative position as part of an or- 
dered scheme of knowledge. You may, perhaps, 
have disagreed with the basic scheme of classifica- 
tion, or you may heve found individual subjects or 
books grotesquely misclassed. But, on the whole, 
you felt yourself to be in the hands of a competent 
guide who, at least, knew his own mind. 

Today the printed, bound catalogue is no longer 
possible for a large or growing library. Every- 
where the card catalogue is the rule. Now the card 
catalogue has one immense advantage: it can al- 
ways be kept up to date; but (as Mr. Ashley, of the 
Library of Congress, has pointed out) it is so ex- 
travagant a consumer of space that in a large li- 
brary it threatens to crowd out books and readers; 
it is awkward to consult the trays above one’s head 
or near one’s feet; the use of one drawer by one 
reader in searching one book shuts off the use of the 
other 1,500 cards by other readers; and its cost is 
prohibitive. “Our card catalogue,” says Mr. Ash- 
ley, “is merely a loose-leaf book of some millions 
of thick leaves, printed on one side only, bound in 
wooden covers in 4,112 volumes, costing about 
$92,000 per set” —that is, for one copy. This neat 
description of the Library of Congress catalogue 
applies with equal force to all the great public li- 
braries. 

The prevailing form of catalogue in all libraries 
today is the Dictionary Catalogue, an American in- 
vention which has already invaded England and 
Russia, and may, perhaps, even reach the venerable 
library of the Vatican. As its name implies, it is 
arranged in one alphabet, like a dictionary. Au- 
thor’s names, titles of books, subjects, titles of 
magazines, or series of publications, of corpora- 
tions, of governments, are all thrown together in 
one alphabet with no attempt whatever at logical 

classification. As Mr. Ayres recently characterized 
it in the New Republic, it is “that universal leveler 
which condemns Marx, Karl, and Mary, Virgin, to 
the uneasy juxtaposition of the letters M-A-R!” 
Every subject is designated by its closest possible 
name (Abbeys, not Cathedrals or Church Archi- 
tecture, or Monasteries; Westminster Abbey, not 
Abbeys; Abscess, not Medicine, or Diseases, or 
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Pathology); and every specific subject, however 
minute, is tied together by a complicated series of 
“see” and “see also” cross references with all cog. 
nate subjects, whether codrdinate, subordinate or jj. 
lustrative; and all these subjects are thrown to. 
gether, as the author of the system admits, “with. 
out any logical arrangement, in most absurd prox. 
imity . . . a mass of utterly disconnected particles 
. .. each useful in itself but only by itself. . . .” 

Now all this is not as fantastic as it sounds. Back 
of it was the theory that as you go to a dictionary 
for a specific word so you go to the library for 4 
specific inquiry, and you want quick action. And in 
a small library it works in a rough-and-ready 
fashion. If you want a book by a given author, or 
by a given title, or on a given subject, you are likely 
to find it, if the library possesses it. But if you are 
engaged in a serious bit of research on a fairly 
complex subject in a large library, the dictionary 
method goes bankrupt. Let us assume that you are 
interested in certain phases of the crime question, 
and wish to run down everything in the Library of 
Congress within the field of your immediate sub- 
jects, but have no access to the shelves and are de. 
pendent on its card catalogue. If this catalogue were 
a systematic classified catalogue corresponding to 
the actual arrangement of the books on the shelves, 
you would turn to Class HV, Social Pathology, and 
there find, in orderly array, the general works on 
criminology, followed by works on criminal an- 
thropology, with its subdivisions anthropometry, 
criminal psychology, etiology, etc.; then criminal 
classes—statistics, history, etc.; crimes and offenses; 
penology: police and detective methods, prison ad: 
ministration, reformatories—all minutely and |og- 
ically subdivided according to a visible orientation 
which would enable you to integrate every aspect 
of the subject at every stage of your investigation. 
Now if, in pursuit of the same subject, you turn to 
the “Subject Headings used in the Dictionary Cata- 
logues” of the same library, you find, first, a gen 
eral heading, Crime and Criminals, with a hint to 
“see also”: 


Abduction, abortions, adulterations, adultery, alc 
holism and crime, anarchism and anarchists, arson, 
assassination, body-snatching, bribery, brigands, burg 
lary, capital punishment, conspiracies, conspiracy, co” 
tempt of court, convict labor, counterfeits, dacoit 


and so on, in one hash of subjects which have | 
common only the accident of alphabetic proximity, 
down to: 


suicide, swindlers, thieves, thugs, tramps, treason 
trials, vice, vigilance committees, wife beatings, w' 
man—crime; 


Then a few more headings beginning with the wor 
crime; then an interruption—Crimean War; the 
Crimes and misdemeanors, followed by anothe 
long alphabetic list; Criminal Evidence, see Evr 
dence, Criminal; Criminal Law, followed by a long 
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alphabetic list of subjects; Criminal Procedure, fol- 
lowed by a long alphabet; Criminal Statistics, etc., 
etc. 

In the classified catalogue you may find order, 
clarity, system. In the dictionary catalogue you 
lose all sense of direction and proportion. It has 
taken the living subject, lopped off all its branches, 
dried them and laid them out pat and flat in alpha- 
betic, totally irrelevant arrangement—as if a de- 
partment store were to arrange all its goods by 
alphabet on its counters: abdominal belts, accel- 
erators, accordions, adding machines, adzes, etc., 
on the top floor, down to Yale locks, yard goods, 
zigzag rules and zinc in the basement! 

Nor is the objection finicky and subjective. The 
practical impossibility, under the actual working 
conditions which obtain in a large library, of run- 
ning down all the referred subjects, with all their 
“see also” references, makes the dictionary arrange- 
ment, in effect, useless for the serious student. In 
the case of criminology, used for purpose of illus- 
tration, the writer speaks from experience. In one 
library where he had access to a classified catalogue 
of the subject, he made an adequate search of the 
collection in two working days; in another library, 
of approximately the same size, where he was de- 
pendent on a dictionary catalogue, the same search 
required almost two months! If this experience is 
typical—and, space permitting, enough parallel in- 
stances could be recalled from the experience of 
other research workers to build up a rather strong 
case—it might go far to explain why so many sen- 
sible people who respect their time and energy will 
exhaust every other resource before applying to the 
average dictionary catalogue. 

Do librarians sense the failure of their catalogue 
apparatus? Occasional hints in the library press 
would indicate a feeling of unease on the part of a 
few who are actually brought face to face with it; 
as when Bostwick notes how people avoid the cata- 
logue when possible: ' 


The crowd around the catalogue in a closed-shelf 
library and its absence in an open-shelf library tell 
their own tale. These contrasts are especially notice- 
able in a city library where some branches are con- 
ducted on the open-shelf and some on the closed-shelf 
principle. (American Public Library, 1917, p. 191.) 


Or when J. C. M. Hanson, for many years head 
of the Catalogue Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, himself instrumental in the installation of the 
great dictionary catalogue of that institution, re- 
marks that 


to those who have been in close touch with the 
work it is obvious that it would have been more 
economical to have adopted a classed catalogue with 
a subject index... . As for economy of compilation, 
it is my firm conviction that strict adherence to the 
principle of specific entry . . . would in the long run 
prove well-nigh impossible in the catalogue of a large 
and rapidly growing library. A subject catalogue com- 
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piled according to this plan must, it seems to me, re- 
solve itself in course of time into a mere subject index 
in which it becomes practically impossible to guard 
against the ultimate dispersion of the literature on the 
one and the same topic under various headings. 


Or when his successor, Mr. Martel, the present 
chief of the Catalogue Division, qualifies his gen- 
eral approval of the dictionary catalogue with: “I 
make the reservation that in libraries mainly or ex- 
clusively devoted to reference service, a classed 
catalogue is needed, not to say indispensable, in ad- 
dition.” (A. L. A. Fiftieth Anniversary Confer- 
ence, 1926. Bulletin, vol. 20, p. 495). 


IV 


Does any practical remedy lie at hand? For 
many libraries, fortunately, there is a solution not 
only simple but, in point of expense, immediately 
workable. Most American libraries now buy their 
printed catalogue cards from the Library of Con- 
gress. All libraries have a “‘shelf-list’-—that is, a 
catalogue which follows the order of the books as 
they actually stand on the shelves. This shelf-list is 
generally kept back of the scenes, for official use. 
It is not as tidy as the sumptuous public catalogue; 
but—tt is, in effect, a class catalogue, all prepared 
and ready for use in real research. Now why should 
not those libraries whose shelf-list is in printed card 
form give the public access to it? Why not equip it 
with proper guide cards, with a full index of sub- 
jects, and with a general explanation of its scope 
and content, and move it into the public catalogue 
room, side by side with the regnant dictionary cata- 
logue? Let the public use both and watch results. 

Furthermore, let these libraries also issue, in 
pamphlet form, a condensed outline of the classi- 
fication scheme of the library, to be distributed 
freely or at cost. Before long the readers of the 
library will begin to take these pamphlets home 
and study them at leisure; and before long they will 
begin to feel their way into the orderly classifica- 
tion scheme as they will never be able to do in the 
scatter-brained dictionary catalogue. Even where 
the library classification follows that procrustean de- 
vice known as the Dewey Decimal system the reader 
will still get a sense of the unity of knowledge, and 
a capacity for its coérdination in his own mind. 
When he comes to the library, he will be oriented 
in its ways and ready to go as far as the resources 
of the library will take him. 

The child reader comes to the library, already 
knowing that C is for Cat. Generally he knows 
how to use the dictionary and the telephone book. 
He can master the library catalogue for the pur- 
pose of the day’s lesson. But there will come a 
time when he will crave something beyond the reach 
of the children’s librarian, when he will want to 
engage in exploration on his own account. To 
such a one, at such a time, the dictionary catalogue 
is not the map that he needs. JULIAN LEAviTT. 
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Children Really Like Poetry 


HEY give the secret away by constantly trying to 
make it. 

We, who keep thinking of poetry as a sort of spiritual 
mustard plaster applied to the young in the course of a 
dutiful schooling, should listen in on any Johnny when 
he peers through the window at the rain. Ten to one he 
will be droning something like: 


It’s raining, it’s pouring, 
The old manissnoring. ... 


Stand like a detective at Johnny’s door during nap-time 
and hear a jumble of delicious words: 

“Mr. Potata, this is Mr. Tomata. Mr. Tomata, Mr. 
Potata. Yamata, Yapata, Batata, Maneta....” Then 
after a pause, the cold-in-the-head cry of the Elephant’s 
Child: “Led go, you’re hurtig be.” 

Lines come back to Johnny during nap-time while he 
lies still and lazily turns over all the bright-colored stones 
of his memory: 


We were very Ti-Yard, we were very MER-ry. 
We had gone back and forth All NIGHT on the 
FER-ry. 


Children like poetry. They seldom like it just as we 
direct. They evade our tastes. They prefer to play with 
it without reverence. And they are not interested in our 
interest in it. But they require it, some way or other. 
They like some of the poetry already made, but first they 
like to make their own, for themselves. Children are the 
Great Particulars, poetry is never alive in the abstract— 
when talking of one or the other or both, it is wise to 
avoid generalizations. But for rough and ready handling, 
there is one very good rule under which the poetry of 
the child’s life will fall: the unhappy child is the child 
who is not making something—if nothing more than a 
clutter. Corollary: the happiest child is the child who 
knows how to make something out of something else, all 
day long. Watch him—his best moments come when he 
is smoothing out a little city from his mashed potatoes, 
or cutting a flower-pattern in the soap with his finger-nail. 
He will make (in our eyes, often destroy) with a steady 
progression from point of interest to point of interest. And 
eventually he will get to words. 

It is easy to forget the innocence and zest of the earliest 
poems. This summer I copied down several fragments, 
composed by children about five years old—composed for 
no reason or occasion and repeated over and over during 
the monotonous business of shoe-lacing. (Routine toil 
and poetry always did go hand in hand. Utopians please 
note.) One goes like a spiritual : 


Where is my home? 
I walk to the east. 
Where is my home? 
I walk to the west. 
Where is my home? 
I walk 
down 
down 
down. 


Another states the familiar ecstasy of every poetic gen- 
eration: 
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Go on, go on, the world is real. 

The trains are tooting, 

Toot, toot, toot... . 

And the world is real for me. 


We take very little interest in his poetry, except now 
and then, to show him off. But presently, we ask the 
child to take an interest in ours. It is part of the equip- 
ment of every well bred middle-class child to know “| 
Stood Tip-toe,” and the “West Wind.” He mustn't be 
illiterate. Ask him another. And so he will be given the 
poetry of the race—a book with the invisible inscription 
on the fly-leaf concerning a fact he has already experienced : 
The world is real. 

And just as his mother starts giving him Wordsworth's 
“Daffodils,” (in preparation for the eventual question, 
“Who wrote, ‘I wandered lonely as a cloud’ ?”), along with 
all her other dutiful intentions, he will tell her that he 
hates poetry and wants a three-wheeled bicycle. 

There are two ways of making poetry real: you must 
show the child how human and natural it is; and then 
you must let him experience its sophistication. Watch 
children closely and see how constantly these two opposites 
carry their interest. They delight in sophistication because 
they haven't yet followed it out; the primitive they under- 
stand. I think we have talked too much about how savage 
they are, without remembering the arch wisdom they study, 
and the complexity they practise and enjoy. The first five 
years for a child are a tremendous progress in sophistica- 
tion. (We dislike this word, but we must get over dis- 
liking it.) 

Our too theoretical attitudes keep trying to make us 
savage ourselves down to the child level. We forget that 
our chief charm for our children is the air we have of 
knowing. Our wrinkles interest them; we are packages of 
experience for them; they refuse us when we try to be 
innocent. And the child on his side of the fence keeps 
shocking us by his ability to be a much better savage than 
We can even construct out of our memory-sweetened pasts. 

And so we parallel our children, neither as savage nor 
as delicate as they—the boy or girl who dreams over his 
oatmeal, and cannot get his underwear buttoned, forgets 
his rubbers and has to be told over and over not to make 
so much noise. He has a hard time conquering the ma- 
terial world, opening doors that stick, getting books down 
from high shelves, fixing broken playthings. ... He knows 
very little about the jutting, massive world—the sun, the 
stars, the wind, the lightning, trains, elevators, big dogs, 
blue-winged flies—all these are hurled at him out of a 
mystery. The world is full of the must of going to bed, 
washing his hands, eating his breakfast, following some 
movement of the day, and the season. He has no sense 
of the past; he has no sense of time, except for these slow 
seasons—his birthday that lags, Christmas, school’s begin- 
ning. There are many big words he cannot get people to 
define. . . . His parents and teachers act in incomprehen- 
sible ways, seem to be pressed forward by some invisible 
hand at the back of the neck—they say over and over that 
they “must work’’—they frown and look abstracted when 
they pay bills—they often sit and worry with little num- 
bers, looking secret and troubled. In the midst of being 
an understandable parent, they often meet grown-ups and 
suddenly talk and act in an alien unnatural manner. This 
baffling parent, with all his flaws and funny-spots, must be 
thoroughly tested, if the child is to get along at all, or 
ever be able to bend anyone to his will. 
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And then, over the parent’s shoulder, he glimpses the 
world. 

What neither the parent nor the world will tell him, 
poetry tells him. Not much about the compulsion of work 
and money, but a great deal about feelings. Poetry tells 
him that grown-ups fear darkness, too; cry out in pain, 
have wanted their mothers; and admit that they are tired 
or sad, frightened or ashamed. This is a great comfort to 
discover—even a joy to discover—although it would be 
painful to see a parent in the moment of any of these feel- 
ings, really admitting them, as poetry does. 

Poetry can cry as wildly as a child, and still not hurt 
anybody. . 

And then he begins to discover that grown-ups have an 
emotion about death that he cannot identify. Poetry is 
set down to its soft tread, from first to last. 


Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story, 

And know for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 


Again and again the sad adult voice says: 


Beauty is but a flower, 

That wrinkles will devour, 
Brightness falls from the air, 
Queens have died, young and fair, 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye. . . . 


Listening to such poetry will do for a while, but next 
to making it, which he will always like best if he starts 
young enough, he will most enjoy the story of how it came 
to be madg. Our textbook instruction has done its best to 
deaden this very lively interest in all of us; but the pedants 
are on their last legs and fighting hard for their pedantic 
lives. People are learning outside the school-room. As a 
nation we are going to school almost as enthusiastically 
as the Russian peasant nation. With this difference: the 
peasant never had a school; we have had schools that 
taught us, in error and stupidity, what we did not want 
to know. And now we are discovering the excitements 
of learning—we would rather read the “Story of Phil- 
osophy,” or the story of Medicine Men, (“Microbe 
Hunters”), or even the Story of Canoe Building Through 
the Ages, then read the yellowest of fiction. This is a 
fine discovery, notwithstanding the fact that it has made 
many a cheap author famous. And applied to children, 
among the books of the current year we have an excellent 
series put out by the house of Harper: “The Story of 
Bread,” “The Story of Milk,” the stories of Transporta- 
tion and the Telephone, with more to come. Which 
brings us to the event of the fall, a book entitled “The 
Winged Horse” (Doubleday Page; $3.50), written by 
two poets, Frank Hill and Joseph Auslander, which should 
get the attention of young and old, because it is really 
the “Story of Poetry.” 

The first chapters of this book are perhaps the most im- 
portant intelligent blow that has been struck for liberty 
in the literary world for a long time. The romantic smug- 
ness of the textbook has no place here: 


Usually we see it [poetry] in newspapers or maga- 
zines, or in slender books that few people seem to 
read. It is not what we would call a useful thing, 
It will not run plows or turn the wheels of factories. 
It will not speed up an automobile or tell a young 
man or a young woman how to succeed in business. 
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The captain of an ocean liner, starting across the sea, 
does not say a poem as his ship leaves the dock, and 
of the millions of peoole making gardens every spring, 
it is safe to say that none of them recites a verse as 
he covers his seeds with earth. 

But when poetry was first made, people used it 
for things very much like these. They were sure 
that they could not sow wheat or barley, go out to 
sea in a ship, make their gods hear them, get well 
if they were sick, or fight their enemies, without 
poetry. . . . If someone could have destroyed their 
poetry, they would have been as frightened and help- 
less as men would be today if all the newspapers, 
theaters, schools and churches should suddenly and 
mysteriously be blotted out. 


Eyery word-lorn child should have this book for 
Christmas. I like the tone of the voice of these pages. It 
has the ease of a person who tells something already very 
well understood, if not entirely worked out, to a good 
listener. That is the best bridge for any child’s book to 
cross on. The first chapters deal with the change every 
child experiences in himself when he goes from literal be- 
lief into play belief, or when he enjoys both states sim- 
ultaneously. Here we have the first glimpse of the farmer 
sowing his grain to an incantation, sung for the God of 
Fertility. Then, lo, we have the repetition, in entire dis- 
belief, a century later, of the same verses simply because 
the song was a pleasure to sing and the discarded belief in 
itself a metaphysical amusement to reassume. 

Being poets, Mr. Hill and Mr. Auslander have a crafts- 
man’s honest interest in the subject. A creator is never 
afraid to give away his secrets; the less secret his craft, the 
more excitement for his creation. Pedants, only, surround 
their learning with burglar alarms and a series of locked 
doors, fearing that the little pile of learning will diminish 
if handled freely. It is a beautiful case of occupational 
determinism. Poets want audiences; they die for lack of 
them. Pedants want to keep their subjects authoritative, 
mysterious, false and difficult—because they want to keep 
their jobs. Mr. Hill and Mr. Auslander are working for 
the poetry of the land in writing this book; they know 
the plight of their fellow-poets, enunciating into a vacuum. 
And beginning a long way off, they start telling the whole 
story, in the most delightful and dramatic fashion, so that 
we get the full force, eventually, of the present. The old 
vexed matter of technique and prosody becomes as natural 
as rat-tat-tat on a fence; the unwieldy classic forms grow 
light and flexible with a swinging background. This book 
may be the basis for a real poetic renaissance fifteen years 
hence. 

Children really like poetry. But they seldom care for 
poetry books—that flood of conventional, second-rate 
rhyming, illustrated by amateurs, stamped out by the hun- 
dred on a hot summer day for the Christmas trade, grabbed 
up by hurrying week-end guests and disheveled parents and 
presented to the needy child. 

He is better off with nothing at all. 

In this regard the world has progressed very little this 
year over last. Most of such poetry is written by dis- 
appointed coupleteers who versify the bath-tub and the 
cake of soap, and then induce a publisher to spread the 
poor rhyme on a page with a little Milne typography. 
Adulterated poetry is, if assimilated, as bad, no doubt, as 
chalky milk. I went through a pile of fall poetry books 
to discover how many deserved Grade A. 

“Everything and Anything,” by Dorothy Aldis, (Min- 
ton Balch and Company, illustrated by Helen D. Jame- 
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son, $2) is competent and imaginative, straining a point 
here and there, but on the whole a nice, although an un- 
stimulating little volume. Except for the illustrations, which 
bring it down to the ordinary level. . . . I can see no 
excuse for the dullness of “Let’s Pretend,” by Georgette 
Agnew, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, illustrated by Ernest H. 
Shepard, $1.75). . . . “Stuff and Nonsense,” by Walter 
de la Mare, (Henry Holt and Company, illustrated by 
Bold, $2) is the most beautiful book I have found, with 
remarkable decorations, de la Mare verse written for the 
humorous Exquisite Child. . . . “Looking Out of Jimmie,” 
by Helen Hartness Flanders (E. P. Dutton and Company, 
decorations by Willy Pogany, $2), besides having a de- 
lightful title and amusing drawings, contains fresh and 
natural verse. . . . “Joan’s Door,” by Eleanor Farjeon 
(Frederick Stokes, illustrated by Will Townsend, $2), 
seems to me to be a very poor grade. .. . ““Now We Are 
Six,” by A. A. Milne (E. P. Dutton and Company, illus- 
trated by E. H. Shepard, $2), is a fortunate event—it 
will crowd the bad books off the counters. Almost as 
good as ““‘When We Were Very Young,” and containing 
the classic: 


I think I am a doctor 

Visiting a sneeze... . 

I think I am the Muffin Man. I haven’t got a bell, 

I haven’t got the muffin things the muffin people 
os 34" 


BUT 


Round about 

and round about 

and round about I go, 

All around the table, 

The table in the nursery. .. . 


I think I am an Elephant, 
Behind another Elephant, 
Behind another Elephant who really isn’t there... . 


Mr. Milne’s success is due perhaps to his interest in the 
children he writes about and for—added to an excellent 
and experimental sense of rhythm that few of these child 
rhymesters value. 

“Singing Youth,” an anthology of poems by children, 
edited by Mabel Mountsier, (Harper and Brothers, 
$2.50), is a little disappointing after Mr. Mearns’ 
“Creative Youth,” which drew for its material on one 
school only. This anthology, covering ten times as much 
territory, boils down in value, if not in interest, to only a 
bare dozen poems, the best of which is written by Tom 
Prideaux of the original Mearns’ class. . . . “Roundabout 
Tabitha,” by Madeline Nightingale, (D. Appleton and 
Company, $1.75), is one of the many well meaning, 
second-rate literary attempts that publishing houses seem 
compelled to accept... . “I Live in a City,” by James S. 
Tippett, (Harper and Brothers, Nursery Series, illustrated 
by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott, $1), contains no great poetry, 
but its very ease is remarkable, and its illustrations fit the 
tone precisely. . . . ““The Four Winds,” by Edith Ballinger 
Price, (Frederick Stokes Company, illustrated from draw- 
ings by the author, $2.50), is good, solid, respectable verse, 
illustration and book-making. Reading it will never waken 
a great poet in a child, but neither will it make a des- 
perado of him. . . . “Yesterday and Today,” a collection 
of verse arranged and selected by L. Untermeyer, (Har- 
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court, Brace and Company, illustrated by Edna Reindel, 
$2.50), is a very competent anthology covering the Vic- 
torian period and our own, English and American, not to 
be confused with “This Singing World,” by the same edi- 
tor. Louis Untermeyer knows in great detail the best work 
of hundreds of poets; his arrangements are always delight- 
ful. He has become a sort of invisible teacher-anthologist. 
The illustrations to this book seem to me unpardonably 
bad. .. . “Funnybone Alley,” by Alfred Kreymborg, (The 
Macaulay Company, illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff, 
$3.50), is a sumptuous book, lavishly imaginative and 
elaborately made. It has a gaudy gaiety that children love. 
It links up beautifully with all of Johnny’s Tomato, Bateta 
games—only a very good poet (or Johnny himself) could 
make up a whole long poem out of words like Oom-fla, 
oom-play-play, and Oom-plum, plum. For this reason it 
has my gaudy vote for the Grade A books of the current 
year, together with “The Singing Horse,” the Milne 
verses and the de la Mare limericks. 

Good doctors make the best children’s doctors, good 
women make the best mothers, and—good writers write 
the best children’s books. No other way out of it. 

GENEVIEVE TAGGARD. 


Geography for Children 


rege ERS used to be content with a system- 
atic ordering of facts. Modern geographers have 
their attention on the interplay between various forces. 
This change in emphasis from fact to relationship be- 
tween facts has appeared in recent geography books for 
children—lagging somewhat behind scientific books, as is 
usual in educational matters. So that, at the moment, we 
have a confusingly wide variety of children’s books lined 
up under the general name of geography. 

Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Putnam Parker have 
lately written a series of textbooks “with the conviction 
that it is the special function of geography to describe and 
explain the relations existing between man and his en- 
vironment.” The second of the series, “Geography— 
United States and Canada” (Silver, Burdett), is outstand- 
ing. ‘The facts assembled about a given region are those 
that would be important to a worker living there, rather 
than to a traveler secking the spectacular or to the special- 
ist in physiography or climatology. In Texas, for instance, 
when the cow becomes the leading lady, we are told of 
the enemy prairie dogs, 250 of whom eat about as much 
as one cow, and of the winds called “snow-eating” that 
blow bare spaces on the plains and save the range cattle 
by uncovering the “standing hay.” 

Philip A. Knowlton in his “Introduction to World Geog- 
raphy” (Macmillan) begins with “work,” which from 
the geographic point of view is man’s attack upon the 
physical world. He feels that for children this relationship 
of “work” is significant and intelligible. I heartily con- 
cur. Mr. Knowlton tries to make the children look with 
geographic eyes at the particular spot in which they live 
and with the vision born of first-hand investigation turn to 
the distant and consequently the vicarious world. He tries 
to make this distant world seem like the same world in 
which the children live, by telling about “Mr. Smith’s 
farm in Indiana,” for instance, instead of beginning with 
the natural region called the Central Plains (W. W. 
Atwood’s way). Mr. Knowlton’s maps are of especial 
interest. He has used perspective maps which look like 
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globes, as a transition from round globe to flat map. This 
js a projection which in my own work I have found most 
successful with young children, and I rejoice to have 
printed maps of this sort available. Moreover, he has 
stressed the physical factors and minimized the political 
in his maps. The maps are easy to read, unconfused by a 
mass of names. The simplified color symbols make them 
jook more like land and water than the old type crammed 
with facts. In spite of the freshness of much of the ma- 
terial, the book lacks charm. It has in appearance, in lan- 
guage and often in the thought, the textbook taint. 
Neither the Knowlton nor the Barrows-Parker geog- 
raphies have the ,attractive get-up of such a book, for 
instance, as “The Magic Map,” by Mary Graham Bon- 
ner (Macaulay). The publishers as yet buy no such 
fne clothes for textbooks. Miss Bonner belongs to 
the large school of writers who identify imagination 
with magic, who wish to slip in nourishing information 
thoroughly disguised as entertainment. If the Knowlton 
type has the taint of the textbook approach to children 
{though much modified), the Bonner type has the taint 
of the “literary.” By that I mean that the vivacity of 
the language and the extravagance of the fancy spring not 
from the inherent vivacity and fancifulness of the sub- 
ject matter, but rather from the notion that such is the 
yay “to get” children. After the bored boy hero has 
fallen asleep over his geography book and the map in 
ont of him has stretched to a “living map” and he has 
runk to the size of “a map person,” he begins his wander- 
ings. The first stranger he encounters turns out to be 
ompass: the second, Western Hemisphere. Then patrol- 
ien (boundaries) and many others follow and guide him 
ith much instructive conversation. 
I resent this magic as I do not Kipling’s in his great 
ographic story, ‘““The White Seal,” as I do not Selma 
Lagerléf’s and as I do not even Charlotte M. Yonge’s, 
those “Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe,” with its past- 
neration sentimentality and its past-generation charm, 
s just been revived (Harper). Selma Lagerléf is a 
eat enough artist to make the magic “Adventures of 
ils” vivid geography. But, in any case, her magic is of 
different order from Miss Bonner’s, except that both 
ave the inevitable initial slipping of the hero into a magic 
orld as a device for getting him around the country. 
Ima Lagerléf reads the human into animals—but so do 
hildren—and her animals always behave like animals. 
he brings old statues to life. But when they are reani- 
nated, they resemble the human beings that children know. 
ome of us may not think that geographic facts need even 
his amount of artificial glamor to interest children. But 
¢e recognize that Selma Lagerléf’s magic is genuine art. 
er magic exaggerates the truth rather than distorts it, 
is a device to bring out real relationships both geog- 
phic and historic, and it quickens one’s sense of the real 
orld as do one’s own ears and eyes and fingertips. I can- 
ot feel that Miss Bonner’s impersonation of the western 
misphere as a queer “creature who was dressed in a 
it of many colors with strange untidy fringes and jagged 
aces here and there” will quicken any child to images 
to thought of any value to the child. If a child is ap- 
aled to at all by the fancy that the outline of the west- 
hemisphere is the shape of a man, he must either be so 
oung that he has no need of the conception of the western 
misphere in his life or so old that he is already oriented 
geographic thinking, so that the preposterousness of the 
cy is diverting—in which case, also, he has no need for 
his device. If this kind of fancy should catch a child— 
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which I doubt—would it not lead him to study the shapes 
of maps for grotesque resemblances to inappropriate ob- 
jects—surely not a relationship of significance in making 
him feel that the world is a “living map,” which seems to 
be Miss Bonner’s hope? I believe there is no way for 
children to think of maps as miniatures of their world and 
the world as a huge map, except through translating the 
world of their senses into maps and vivifying maps in terms 
of their world. In the same way I cannot believe that 
Fairgrieve and Young (“Children of Many Lands. Book 
One, Human Geography by Grades.” Appleton) gain any- 
thing by having the Man in the Moon with lantern, dog 
and bundle of sticks, serve as a guide in transporting 
school children over the globe. Children who seem to need 
this type of guide need still more some vivid first-hand 
geographic experience, such as a trip to a harbor or a rail- 
way yard. 

It is easy to find fault, and hard, terribly hard, to write 
for children. I would not be carping. Indeed, I find it 
exciting that geography is coming in for so much experi- 
mentation. But I regret that in children’s books the lures 
of the trade—good paper, wide margins, attractive illustra- 
tions, etc.—should go largely to books where the real is 
treated in disguise. Even more I regret that people who 
really know facts cannot, as a rule, write with vividness 
and charm, and that people who really can write with 
vividness and charm are a little shy or apologetic about facts. 
Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil’ is great literature 
and great geography. Johannes Jensen’s “Long Journey” 
comes near to achieving these two greatnesses. Children, 
too, deserve both reality and good writing. They get it in 
some realms now. Another generation of writers may 
give it to them in geography. 

Another yearly crop of books is by writers who think 
of geography for children largely in terms of travel, and 
another group who use geography or travel situations as a 
means of instilling some social point of view. Anna Milo 
Upjohn’s “Friends in Strange Garments” (Houghton 
Mifflin) has much to recommend it both in content and in 
attractiveness of physical get-up, but almost every story 
receives a twist in an attempt to be “helpful” in strengthen- 
ing the moral fiber of the young readers. Little Serbian 
Pavlo says “You can de great, even if you don’t conquer 
and do grand things.” Helen Coale Crew in her “Satur- 
day’s Children” (Little, Brown) hopes to get over some- 
thing social to children. In her preface, she addresses 
American children who travel in Europe with sight- 
seeing parents—a rather selected group. To them she 
brings the children of work—with flavor both in setting 
and language. The thing that remains with me, however, 
is not the picturesque scenes or the flavor of each of the 
European countries in which her story children work, but 
the chronic nobility of the children she depicts. 

Karin Michaelis, in writing “Bibi” (translated from the 
Danish; Doubleday, Page), is completely free from this 
particular sin. Small Bibi, whose indulgent father is a 
station-master, has railroad passes by means of which she 
travels alone through an extraordinary series of adven- 
tures. The vivacity of the narrative and the amusing 
details of everyday life in Denmark make the extrava- 
gant plots seem almost plausible and, in any case, for- 
givable. 

Elizabeth Cleveland Miller probably did not mean her 
“Children of the Mountain Eagle” (Doubleday, Page) as 
a geography. Yet it is good geography. Probably because 
she herself led a real life in the Albanian mountains with 
the mountain children, she has escaped the tourist flavor 
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altogether. Her technique—the way she makes you feel the 
physical environment through its domination over the lives 
of the people who are in its midst—is good writing as well 
as good geography. The illustrations, too, are delightfully 
fresh and vivid. And though both the little heroine and 
the hero are unmitigatingly noble, their nobility seems more 
the product of the situations they face and which you 
share with them than an attempt to uplift the reader. 

One more type of geography book must be mentioned. 
It is as much history as geography. “Cities and Their 
Stories,” by Eileen and Rhoda Power (Houghton Mifflin), 
does not seem what its sub-title announces, “An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of European History.”” ‘Too many facts, 
intelligible only if you already have a setting for them, and 
too little of what smites the senses, for an introduction to 
the cities of Europe. It is history boiled down to a con- 
centrated solution, not history simplified so that the signifi- 
cant relationships stand out. 

One more book of the history-geography group—the last 
and the best. It is a source book, a book which contains 
raw material out of which historians and geographers 
fashion their product; it is their tool and, if we would per- 
mit children to be historians and geographers, perchance it 
might be the children’s tool as well. The book first ap- 
peared in 1589, and, ever since, Hakluyt’s “Voyages” (Dut- 
ton) or the “Principal Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries 
of the English Nation,” to give half of its real title—has 
given imperishable delight to those who would touch the 
past and distant world. I realize that I am being a little 
unfair in contrasting what John Masefield calls “our 
English Epic’ with any modern book for children. But I 
have a serious purpose as my justification. None of the 
books which I have so far mentioned approaches children 
as young geographers or historians. No one of them aims 
to be a tool for research. The textbooks aim to teach certain 
facts. The facts chosen and the teaching devices employed 
are a great improvement on the old textbooks. Technique 
is improved, but the old attitude remains. The story books 
aim to entertain. They, too, have improved over the travel 
tales of the last generation in form and in content. There 
are indications that the virtues of these two types may soon 
be united and a literary geography or a geographic litera- 
ture may appear for children. Even this would not en- 
tirely satisfy me. I want another type of material as well. 
I want children to have the fun and the excitement of 
coming into first-hand contact with material from the 
world that is gone and the world that is far away. I want 
them not always to live on stuff prepared for them by 
others. Geographers and historians go to the sources: that 
is what makes them geographers and historians. This 
privilege I want for children. I want to turn even quite 
young children into research workers, or rather, I want 
them allowed to continue the research methods by which 
they explore the immediate and present world when they 
approach the distant and the past world. 1 want maps 
which are tools for research, not mere demonstrations. I 
want diaries by explorers, not mere facts or stories about 
explorers. Some schools are already feeling their way in 
this direction with children as young as eight. It is in 
keeping with the most enlightened trend in pedagogy and 
geography alike. We need more geographies for children 
which will present geographic facts in relation to human 
life. We need a literature which will bring the distant 
world to them by vivid sense and motor images. We need 
maps and source books which will let children themselves 
work over the relationship among geographic facts. 

Lucy Spracug MITCHELL. 
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The Indian West 


Red Crow’s Brother, by James Willard Schultz. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

The Flaming Arrow, by Carl Moon. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 

Stories of Early Times in the Great West, by Florence 
Bass. Indianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill Company. $1.50. 

Deric with the Indians, by Deric Nusbaum. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Animal Stories the Indians Told, by Elizabeth Bishop 
Johnson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

Tales Worth Telling, by Charles J. Finger. New York: 
The Century Company. $3.50. 

ONFRONTED with a pile of recent books for chil- 
dren, what chiefly daunts the reviewer is the reali- 

zation that no criterion of books for children has been 
established ; accordingly, the present reviewer finds herself 
elected to this task not as a critic of books for children, 
but as the censor of a particular kind and quality of infor- 
mation which goes to the making of the books in hand. 
Immediately one perceives that here is the beginning of a 
restriction upon book material for children that does not 
operate in the reviewing of books for adults. One does 
feel reasonably under obligation to select the kind and 
censor the quality of information offered to the young. To 
what extent it is important or expedient to question the 
literary form of children’s books, your reviewer has never 
been able to decide, since to set up between the young 
reader and the choice of his soul any barrier of adult 
taste and literary discrimination would be seriously to 
limit the possibilities of the particular child’s coming into 
living touch with his own generation. That children’s 
tales of the type that survive from generation to generation 
are, so far as their form goes, largely selected by adults 
may, admirable practice as it seems, work frequent unfair- 
ness on the generation to which the child arrives. And 
in any case, there simply are not enough children’s books 
of high literary quality to supply the child’s need, not only 
for current information, but for literary roughage, for 
a certain amount of unselected material upon which thie 
faculty of instinctive choice may work. Which throws us 
back upon the original criterions of the find of information 
—suited to the child’s natural interests—and the quality 
of that information, which, since it must always be more 
or less fragmentary, should be of a type which sets up in 
the child the right reaction toward all the remainder of 
the subject to be offered later to a maturer appetite. 

The material of practically all the above list is primitive 
life of one kind or another, or life in contact with primitive 
conditions and people. It is all, more or less, produced under 
the necessity which has dawned late upon the American 
public, of being exact as well as honest about our own 
aborigines, and most of it is put up by writers whose 
names in this connection are already known. Naturally 
one seizes first on “Red Crow’s Brother,” by James Wil- 
lard Schultz, knowing that any book by Schultz will have 
the exact information in the absolute quality that an Indian 
book must have. The present season’s offering is a sequel 
to “Rising Wolf, the White Blackfoot,” and is a story of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s men in the country of the 
Saskatchewan and our own National Glacier Park. It is 
an indispensable story for the adventurous age of youth, 
and precisely the sort of book to read aloud to children, 
should any elders be found who persist in that once pleasant 
and profitable pastime; the sort of children’s book from 
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which adults whose education in the beginnings of Amer- 
ican enterprise has been neglected can derive equal profit 
and entertainment. 

“The Flaming Arrow,” by Carl Moon, suffers consider- 
ably by its juxtaposition to “Red Crow’s Brother.” Mr. 
Moon has a surface acquaintance with the Indians who 
figure in his tale, and with the country in which the tale 
moves—a tale carefully worked out, but lacking somehow 
the quality of convincingness. “Deric with the Indians” 
is the straightforward account of a fourteen-year-old lad— 
but a lad, it must be remarked, with two singularly well 
informed parents—of that strip of New Mexico now 
known as The Indian Detour, and would prove even 
for adults an excellent preparation for that journey. The 
information is accurate and the style of the book pleasantly 
direct; the photographic illustrations are excellent. 

“Animal Stories the Indians Told” is a compilation of 
animal tales selected chiefly from Bureau of Ethnology 
bulletins, and betrays its parentage on every page, especially 
when compared with Elizabeth De Huff’s “Tay Tay’s 
Tales,” which were set down as they were drawn directly 
from Indian children. Miss Johnson’s book is, however, a 
trustworthy repository of tales suitable for oral retelling, 
or for supplemental reading in grade schools, all the better 
that the compiler has not thrust herself into the narrative. 

“Stories of Early Times in the Great West,” which Miss 
Florence Bass has evidently written for just the above- 
mentioned use, is compiled with intelligence and with 
genuine teaching knowledge, to meet the growing realiza- 
tion in the western states that all the American pioneers 
did not come over in the Mayflower, and that all the stir- 
ring events in our early history did not happen in Plymouth 
Colony. But, unaccountably, it offends, in a single in- 
stance only, in the quality of information offered about the 
California Mission Fathers. Just why Californians them- 
selves should have agreed in smearing over the work of 
those sturdy Franciscans with a pseudo-medieval sentimen- 
tality, even to the extent of imposing it on Miss Bass, it 
is difficult to say. There is no lack in the original records 
of interesting and significant incident. The bringing of the 
flock from Velicataé, the exorcising of the bears from San 
Antonio, the bull fight at Pala, these and a score of others 
would have better filled the place of the highly mythical 
legends of Father Junipero’s lodging and the kittens of 
Father Uria. The rest of the book is well chosen and 
authentic material of American and Spanish exploration. 

The problem of the made-up folk story crops out again 
in Mr. Finger’s “Tales Worth Telling,” which includes 
several veridical primitive tales along with others hybridized 
and subjected to alien rehandling, in which Mr. Finger’s 
own hand is evident. Stories like “Nini and the Cat” and 
“The Wizard’s Paint Stick” would be acceptable in Child- 
land anywhere. But even in Mexico, where the hybridized 
folk tale can be found in all the tinsel-tricked offensiveness 
of half-bred things, or in South America, from which the 
originals of several of Mr. Finger’s tales are drawn, one 
can find true-bred lore, at once more interesting and in- 
formative than some of these included in the present vol- 
ume. The illustrations are of the same meztizo stripe. 
This is doubly a violation of the young reader’s right, for 
if we know anything about the esthetics of children, it is 
in relation to what line and tone mean to them, both in 
representative and expressive drawing. And it is neither 
fair nor intelligent to invite a child to imagine a wizard 
from the Gold Coast whose name is Mulu-Nugu in the 
guise and dress of a twelfth-century European peasant. 
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These violations are the more flagrant in view of the 
effort Mr. Finger makes to authenticate his tales by elab- 
orate accounts of how he came by them, and incidents of 
their publication. Probably the cultivation of literary taste 
in the rising generation is more dependent upon these things 
than we have allowed, for, in matters of esthetics, to be 
able to imagine truly is as important as to be able to know 
the truth when it is encountered in the written page. 

Mary Austin. 


The Awkward Age 


Raquel of the Ranch Country, by Alida Sims Malkus. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2. 

Twinkle, Little Movie Star, by Lorraine Maynard. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

Midwinter, by Katherine Adams. New 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


5 a HE only excuse for most of the books published for 
girls must be that they are natural feeders for the 
bulk of fiction which will be offered the same girls when 
they grow older. They are, as a rule, tiresome, egotistic, 
thin stories of what happened along the edges of real life, 
and they often depend for their appeal on a suggested and 
always flattering resemblance between the heroine and the 
reader. The morality of girls’ books has, fortunately, be- 
come more pragmatic than it was in the bad old days of 
Elsie Dinsmore, but contemporary stories rarely capture the 
sound domestic setting of the Alcott books, so they have 
both gained and lost. There seems to be an effort to make 
the settings modern, and the geography is ransacked in 
search of novel and picturesque places for adventure. They 
still often appear in serial sets, and the unimportant doings 
of some little girl or group of girls are followed through 
boarding school, vacations, the ups and downs of family 
fortunes, with marriage occasionally pleasantly hinted at 
in the distance as the set winds up, and presumably the 
author dies. Normal girls like such stories well enough, 
and they are invariably what a book-seller will offer you 
for a girl from eleven to fourteen, after you explain that 
you have four copies of “Heidi” and more coming in every 
Christmas, and that “Kidnapped” and the poems of Na- 
thalia Crane and such standard and exceptional books are 
already on your daughter's book-shelves. I suppose the 
average girl's ‘book might be written off as harmless, if 
you could believe that vitiation of taste is ever harmless, 
and if you did not know that at those ages girls’ minds 
are appetitive, excessively egotistic, often deeply melan- 
choly, struggling desperately with limitations of thought 
and expression, shy, and as differentiated in the accenting 
of all these moods as it is possible to be. 

The younger child is in much better case. Fancy, 
adventure, realism, classic myths, have all been spread be- 
fore the child in delightful form. But when a girl reaches 
the gawky age, when she begins to feel romantic and does 
not look it, when she is full of mysteries and secrets and 
sorrows, it is not so simple. May Sinclair may be writ- 
ing about her but not for her. She is still too young for 
adult reading, barred from much of it by her vocabulary 
alone. But her mind is keen and active, and has very 
often been stimulated by fine children’s books. Possibly 
she has read widely and her adolescent mind really goes 
hegging. This is the time, say the wise ones, to introduce 
her to Dickens and Scott. So we do. She likes Dickens, 
though she has discrimination enough to yawn when he 
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begins to pad his narratives. She reads—with generous 
skipping—the Waverley novels. But even those run out. 
Back she comes to “Delia at Boarding School,” to “Esther 
in the Alps,” to “Susan,” who seems to have been every- 
where except on Broadway. Doubtless that is now being 
taken care of, so that “Susan on Broadway” will soon be 
published, and what a girlish Broadway it will be! 

Raquel, however, who is the heroine of one of the books 
in hand, was of the ranch country. Mrs. Malkus has 
written a book far better than the average. The editors 
of the Girl Scout Magazine knew that girls would like it, 
and so chose it as a serial. But, none the less, the book 
is not very strong meat. Its heroine, like all the rest of 
the girls in such stories, is continually accused of having 
personality, and never proved guilty of it. And it is 
personality, of course, which keeps children reading the Al- 
cott books over and over again. Meg, Jo, Beth, Amy, 
though of different times and different manners, are still 
interesting because they are individuals. So is Polly Pepper. 

Raquel stays within the covers of the book. She is a 
paper heroine to the end. Girls will like the story. It will 
be widely read and quickly forgotten. It is a thoroughly 
acceptable birthday or Christmas present for a thirteen- 
year-old niece. There are very interesting pictures of 
ranch life in Texas. There is plenty of action, and the 
story moves along briskly from beginning to end. The 
author has no reason to be ashamed of this book, which 
measures up very well against the average output with 
which it will be compared. But it is not good enough 
for its public. In the first place, it has no style. In the 
second place, it is a story written about girls by an adult, 
for girls only, instead of being a story written about a 
girl for anyone to read. That is where so many books of 
the kind fall down. Possibly the authors cannot help 
it. But they might remember that girl, boy or adult can 
read “Treasure Island,” “Tom Sawyer,” “Ivanhoe” or 
“David Copperfield.” No adult is going to read “Raquel 
of the Ranch Country,” and that is why its girl audience 
is cheated. 

Girls deserve to be part of the general reading public, 
not a segregated group. They need fiction, for expansion 
and escape. They like their nature magazines, their his- 
tory and, occasionally, poetry. But life often seems very 
hard to them, and that is why they want fiction and 
drama. Of course, of all the people you can fool about 
life, growing girls are the most resistant. They are well 
aware, even at thirteen, that life is neither all hearts nor 
flowers. They have felt the social hierarchy at school and 
the pressure of economics at home. They recognize the 
condiments of living as money, occupation, personal re- 
lations, joy and sorrow, and most of them have a strain- 
ing love of beauty and romance which makes them some- 
times wild and sometimes shy. 

This somehow ought to be turned to advantage. Wise 
leaders of girls or relatives do it personally. It is an 
awkward age, a difficult age to clothe or supply with 
reading. The common idea is to keep the girls decently 
covered, give them a wholesome book and wait a few years. 
Yet I know girls of twelve who are already print addicts, 
and who can find reading in the. blurb on a tomato can, 
if nothing else is offered them. What is usually offered is 
the deliberately juvenile girlish story. What they pick 
up on the side or hunt out in the family or public library 
is their own business or luck. “Camille,” no doubt. 

“Twinkle, Little Movie Star” is another girl’s book 
which is almost as labored as its title. It is the story of 
a child actress who was getting too tall for her parts 
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and of her responsibilities and the hard work she had to 
go through. There is a trained police dog who shares 
what honors of interest the heroine may gain. It should 
be a pitiful and a realistic story. The material is there. 
The best comment on this book is to remember that other 
one which dealt with approximately the same subject, a 
child in a tinsel world, “Toby Tyler.” There were Toby 
Tyler and Mr. Stubbs, his monkey, and around those two 
a story which had cruelty and pathos and humor in it. 
This story of Vivi, the movie child, should have done as 
well. But when you put it to the test, you find quickly 
enough that you do not care what happened to this movie 
child—at least, not greatly. But in “Toby Tyler,” when 
the monkey died, you felt that neither you nor Toby 
could bear it. This has nothing to do with any trick in 
writing “juveniles.” It refers to the power of interpreting 
human pain, in old people or in young people, through the 
medium of language. 

The difference between Katherine Adams and the 
writers of other girl’s stories may be that she has greater 
respect for her public. At any rate, her results are en- 
tirely different. She has written a book called “Mid- 
winter” for girls. She did not, one notices, call it “Stella 
in Midwinter.” 

The story is somewhat artificial, and in places high-falut- 
in. But it has many lovely pictures of Sweden, and 
touches of real drama. The thing about her book that sets 
it apart from the other two is that Miss Adams feels the 
poetry in her audience, the drama in them, and reaches for 
it. She writes prose which girls will not forget. Pictures 
and phrases will stay with them. It is what they should 
have when they are adolescent: beautiful, delicate writing 
and psychology, and thought which is sound enough to 
help them through their mental transitions. 

The funny thing is that we shall wonder, later on, why 
dull books and unimportant stories are still consumed in 
such quantities. We shall forget the feeders we gave our 
adolescents. “Raquel of the Ranch Country” will doubt- 
less sell in quantities, a natural feeder to the Zane Grey 
audience. “Twinkle, Little Movie Star” is a feeder to the 
novel of contemporary life, which has plenty of recogniz- 
able scenes and people in it. ‘‘Midwinter” may very pos- 
sibly be a feeder for the books of Sigrid Undset. 

Marcaret CuLkiIn BANNING. 


Trends in Children’s Books 


NLIKE the mills of the Gods, the presses seem 

boundless in output and speed. And if one is 
caught murmuring, a little sadly, that there are too many 
children’s books, that the new ones are many of them hack, 
and flooding old favorites, it is as futile as recalling the 
days when shoes were shoes, not coquetries in ostrich and 
alligator. So many good things have come with the flood 
that to moan is silly. Besides, there are rafts. Public 
libraries are publishing recommended and well classified 
lists of children’s literature. Notably that by “The Book- 
house for Boys and Girls,” (Toronto; $2). “The Horn 
Book,” published by the Book Shop for Boys and Girls in 
Boston, and the “Three Owls” page of the New York 
Herald Tribune on Sundays, continue to greet the stream 
of new books with sound literary criticism, and once Holt’s 
“Care and Feeding” is put away, I think every parent 
might well be guided by one of these two authorities. 
From Chicago comes “A Handbook of Children’s Liter 
ature,” by Emelyn Gardner and Eloise Ramsay, (Scott, 
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Foresman and Company; $2), two normal-school author- 
ities with a zest for the times they live in, and a great 
sympathy for children’s own wayward appetites in books. 
It may have been intended to awaken teachers to the 
breadth of the field, and the variety of ways in which life 
and books go together, but its excellent classifications make 
it a tool for parents as well. May Lamberton Becker 
(Adventures in Reading, Stokes; $2), in bringing together 
her essays published in various magazines, contributes a 
volume for those in their teens that is an agreeable 
Baedeker of modern literature. 

From Italy comes news of a dictatorship in children’s 
books. Here we still snub the bad books for children, or 
try to; there, I am told, in one national swoop, nearly 60 
percent of the juvenile lists were declared to be “bad,” and 
schools and libraries ceased forthwith to buy them. The 
censorship was done by a committee of writers and teach- 
ers. No sound of protest is heard. 

Czechoslovakia has an organization called The Society 
of Friends of Children’s Literature, with Professor M. V. 
Suk as permanent chairman. A carefully chosen member- 
ship of two hundred, with an executive committee of fifteen, 
deal largely with manuscripts. Three members report on 
each manuscript. The society reports that, out of 9,000 
manuscripts, only 1,500 were approved. Such birth con- 
trol is as effective as Italian capital punishment. 

In Geneva, at the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute, Dr. 
Nicholas Roubakine, described by Professor Adolphe Fer- 
rire as “Le créateur de la psychologie bibliologue,” con- 
tinues to make his case studies of reactions to reading. 
Thirty thousand cases are in th: files of this Russian pro- 
fessor. And in Moscow, still other Russian professors at 
the pedagogical technicum are making records of children’s 
reactions to stories read and told to them, in a large experi- 
ment to find out what sounds and subjects interest chil- 
dren, what frighten them, what stimulate them to writ- 
ing and telling themselves. 

A subject that was once so simple that it was merely 
“a book for Johnny” to keep him quiet, or to reward him, 
has become mammoth in its pretensions. 

An instructor from the Walden School in New York 
has gone to the Malting House school in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, to supervise an experiment in giving two groups of 
children, one exclusively scientific material and another 
what I would call folk-truth. Five or twenty-five years 
from now, we shall have some sort of firm ground for 
one foot if not two, to stand on when answering questions 
about a diet of pastoral legends for machine-age children. 

Two things delight me in the last year. The very cheap 
books show greater improvement than any of the others. 
Printing concerns in odd places like Akron, Ohio, and 
Racine, Wisconsin, have turned out literally millions of 
story books for Woolworth and for the department stores, 
not always so successfully where they employed modern 
authors, but admirably when they took over the out-of- 
copyright stand-bys of the past, and with notable technical 
advance in type and color printing. A few of the pub- 
lishers of expensive books murmur, but they need not. Only 
in this way is the reading public inereased. Better five- 
and-ten books than the tabloids, for that purpose. 

And here and there a conservative publishing house like 
the Macmillan Company recognizes the new day of the 
masses, and puts out a whole library of first books, at fifty 
cents. “The Happy Hour Books,” durable, in four colors, 
illustrated by popular artists like Berta and Elmer Hader, 
will set a fashion, rainbow-colored little Fords among the 
more expensive books. “Books,” teachers and publishers 
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discover, must take the place of “a book.” The sense of 
library and of choice is what children need to get their 
own step, and to become active in pursuit of what is really 
special to themselves as individuals. Anthologies like Wal- 
ter de la Mare’s “Readings” (Knopf; $3.50), a selection 
of English prose that recognizes children’s right to all that 
is rare and strange as well as the accepted classics, is the 
best of the new ones. It is also one of the signs of the 
times in that it takes no notice of the hard and fast com- 
mercial line betwen “juveniles” and books. The whole 
range of English prose is drawn on. Children’s books 
sufier from a certain sweetness and specialness. The an- 
thologies make it possible to give them bits of the best and 
raciest, and by and by they will seek out the rest. It does 
not hurt them any more than it hurts French children to 
sing in school the first three verses of merry, even bawdy, 
songs of the sixteenth century. All in due season they 
learn gaily and without shock the facts of life—the rest 
of the song, as it were. Nothing, it seems to me, could 
be happier than my discovery of one of our conservative 
publishers of juvenile books gloating over a story of Gar- 
gantua. “It's only slightly toned down,” she laughed, ‘“‘and 
I never saw gayer pictures. Do you think the parents 
would ruin the rest of my list if I brought it out for 
those parents who want their children really to grow up?” 
Now and then, children capture a book in nowise in- 
tended for them. “Above them,” the publisher himself 
would have said. Yet, in spite of the rather stiff chapter on 
bones, “Primitive Hearths in the Pyrenees,” by Ida Treat 
and Ruth Otis Sawtell (Appleton; $3.50), because of its 
lively reporting of a journey, and its avoidance of didactic 
explanation, becomes overnight a recognized story for boys 
and girls. And, wice versa, little volumes like Elizabeth 
Watson’s “The Story of Bread” and “The Story of Milk” 
(Harper; $1.25) are simple and beguiling résumés for 
adults as well, worth two stories of philosophy. 
ERNESTINE EVANS. 


Blue Beard’s Chamber 


The Kingdom of the Mind, by June Downey. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 207 pages. $2.50. 


HERE have been many attempts to open for the 

young the doors that lead to the wonders of science. 
I am sure a library of no mean size could be collected of 
books written with this intent, and most of them more or 
less worthy. But there has always remained one Blue 
Beard chamber to which the young have not been offered 
the key. At last someone has been bold enough to take a 
chance. Miss Downey, in “The Kingdom of the Mind,” 
offers to boys and girls a chance to have a look into the for- 
bidden chamber of psychology. The book, I should say, is 
intended for youngsters of high-school age. One must have 
only praise for the effort, and little else for the success. 
The style of the book, though slightly condescending, is not 
offensively so. The scientific accuracy appears to be beyond 
reproach. It does seem, however, since someone has de- 
cided to break the long silence, that it might have been done 
with a little more of a rattle. “Safety first” is, after all, a 
grammar-school motto. Just a little dangerous truth, it 
seems to me, we owe to the more adventurous adolescent. 
When I was a college student, the physiological psychology 
which informs us on blind spots, and taste buds, and tone 
deafness, and color blindness and so on, was about all the 
world had to offer. Since then, however, whole new vistas 
have opened up that make psychology a lively instead of a 
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dull science. It is too bad that it should still seem neces- 
sary to make the first introduction by way of this same 
wearisome though unquestionably still valid approach. Miss 
Downey has touched, just ever so slightly, on the subject of 
intelligence tests. I believe an exposition of this whole sub- 
ject, its history, its development, its social and educational 
implications, uses and abuses of tests, would interest the 
youthful mind, and not corrupt it at all. 

Whether the author considers the Kingdom of the Emo- 
tions to be under another dynasty, I do not know. But 
even so, it would seem to be only professional etiquette be- 
tween kings to mention, just barely, that it exists and is 
sometimes called psychology. I suppose her reason for 
omitting it was thiat she didn’t want to start anything. 
lf you mention emotions at all, you are fairly committed to 
mentioning sex. And to mention sex to high-school students 
you must have a very special angle of approach—let us say 
the botanical one. The psychological angle will not do. 
It makes it too important. 

Surely this book of science may safely be put into the 
hands of any child of any age by his grandmother, Sunday 
School teacher or boy scout leader without a tremor. And 
it is fully as interesting as any similar volume on astronomy, 
geology, chemistry or physics, but not quite as interesting as 
it might be. 

ELISABETH IRWIN. 


The Builder’s Art 


Wonder Tales of Architecture, by L. Lamprey. 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 

The Children’s Book of American Landmarks, by Lor- 
inda Munson Bryant. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

W ALTER SCOTT began it. He wrote romances 

about the past more real than any of the facts the 
historians had bothered to chronicle; and with his love for 
old legends and old buildings he gave a fresh impulse to a 
whole generation of historians and architects. Anyone 
who sets out to write the “Wonder Tales of Architecture” 
must write in his shadow. It needs a great warmth of 
imagination to overcome this bleak fact, for Scott, with 
all his amiable faults, was a great story teller as well as 
an antiquary; and I do not find in these “Wonder Tales” 
any appreciable signs of this warmth. A boy or a girl 
appear in each episode; and the boy or the girl encounters 
some great building like the Zigurat of Babylon or the 
Parthenon or the Church of St. Mark; but neither the story 
nor the building, for all the author’s attempt at patient 
veracity, comes off. These tales are the lees of Walter 
Scott’s great draught of history. In our generation both 
history and wonder must come, I think, by a different 
route. 

I do not hold that a history of architecture can have no 
interest for the girl or boy above, say, the age of ten; on 
the contrary, it is the objective side of the greater part of 
man’s civic accomplishment on the planet, and taken up and 
treated in a broad relation to the earth on one hand, and 
all man’s institutions on the other, it is one of the most 
concrete ways of approaching history. The most interest- 
ing book about the habitations of man in all ages, now, 
alas! out of date and inaccessible, is Viollet-le-Duc’s book 
of that title; and, like one of his treatises on building con- 
struction, it was written for children. Miss Lamprey does 
her best to give these architectural sketches this broad re- 
lationship; but she begins, 1 think, from the wrong end. 
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Had she been able to forget the need for compounding 
Walter Scott’s sugar-coated pellet, had she relied upon the 
fact that for any well brought up youngster significant 
and well ordered facts have an interest of their own, a3 
bread and butter has to a hearty appetite, she might have 
gone Viollet-le-Duc one better. 

“The Children’s Book of American Landmarks” is one 
of those dreadful miscellanies which should be ruthlessly 
suppressed. It consists of alternating pages of photographs 
and chatty historical text; the landmarks range from the 
Washington Monument to the temple at Salt Lake City, 
from a bad statue of William Penn in Philadelphia to a 
bad statue of The Bird Woman in Oregon. The text 
bristles with information and high purposes; but it is as 
chaotic as the items of information in an almanac; and the 
habits of mind this sort of book fosters are deplorable. And 
yet—who would not like to see a good picture book of 
historic photographs? Who would not like to see some- 
thing like the Yale Press “Pageant of America,” done in 
a more orderly and compact fashion, showing, without 
more than the barest indication of comment, every part 
of the country, with its characteristic natural backgrounds, 
its industries, its houses, its crowds of people, and even 
its historical monuments? Who would not like to see the 
surviving monuments of history, placed side by side for 
each period: the old iron-and-glass railroad station, the 
Mechanics Hall, the bad gothic church, the pretentious 
wooden mansion, the dirt road, the awkward iron bridge. 
the “new” blast furnace, the locomotive, the smoking 
factory chimney, the iron-fronted office building, the Civil 
War Memorial embellished with noble but patently cast- 
iron faces? A good part of our history could be told 
graphically without verbal interference; and these pictures 
of the past would enable a child to identify all the survivals 
and continuations of the past in his own environment. To 
my limited knowledge, no such graphic and complete pres- 
entation of history exists; instead we have these admirable 
snippets and miscellanies like “The Children’s Book of 
American Landmarks”—which have only one defect: they 
are snippets and miscellanies. 
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Lewis MumMrFrorp. 


From India and Ireland 


Jataka Tales Out of Old India, Retold by Marguerite 
Aspinwall. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

The Wonder Smith and His Son, by Ella Young. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. $2.25. 


HESE two volumes of folk-lore are an interesting 
contrast, each with a charm as different as the 
misty atmosphere of Ireland and the hot daylight of India. 
The charm of the Irish volume is almost entirely one of 
glamor. The stories are told in caressing and musical 
phrases, with touches of imagery and twists of wit; and 
the chief characters are a Wonder Smith, a poet, a beau- 
tiful maiden, a white hound and the sea. But what lies 
under the glamor? Too often the wisdom is only shrewd- 
ness, and the magic is trickery. The poetry is of word and 
phrase and color that, once spoken, leaves little but a tune 
in the memory. 

The Indian tales are, by contrast, matter-of-fact. But 
they have a deeper wisdom and a humor far beyond wit. 
The Irish stories are those of a nation, with a quite 
individual loveliness, but the tales of Old India have a 
strength and simplicity that make them part of the great 
folk-lore of the world. They are, for that very reason, | 
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iS one ITH justifiable pride LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY offers to “New 
oo Republic” readers its new books for boys and girls. @ Not one of the 
n the books from Little, Brown & Company is “just another juvenile.” Each 
City, adds something fresh and worthwhile to children’s literature. Each 
* meets a definite need. Each has qualities to commend it to the intelligent 
| is a adult buyer and the normal boy and girl reader. @ First among this 
id the year’s books there is the prize-winning story, THE TRADE WIND, by Cornelia Meigs. 
_ A prize of $2,000 was offered for the story best fitted to stand beside the copyrighted 
eeene- favorites in The Beacon Hill Bookshelf. Four hundred authors competed; Miss Meigs 
me in won. Her story is a stirring one of a Yankee lad in the days just preceding the Revolu- 
ithout tion. The lad goes to sea to avenge his father’s memory and serve his country—and he 
a achieves both with distinction. @ Besides “The Trade Wind” three new titles appear in 
even The Beacon Hill Bookshelf, EIGHT COUSINS, ROSE IN BLOOM, and WHAT KATY 
re the DID AT SCHOOL. @ There are five other stories this year. For the younger children 
, ov there are LONGLEGS THE HERON by Thornton W. Burgess, and a charming new edition 
ines of JOLLY GOOD TIMES by Mary P. Wells Smith. The older girls and boys will enjoy 
ridge, HIDDEN ISLAND, an adventure-mystery tale about real boys, by Anworth Rutherford; 
joking THE REAL REWARD by Christine Whiting Parmenter, who writes well of brothers, sisters 
_— | and a mystery; and * THE LAND OF PROMISE by Margaret Lynn, in which a pioneer 
. told girl of Kansas proves herself a heroine. @ Young people of foreign countries make 
ctures | delightful book playmates. It is a pleasure to introduce to American children THE 
— YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF OTHER LANDS by Dorothy Margaret Stuart, one of The 
 pres- | Romance of Knowledge Series; SATURDAY’S CHILDREN by Helen Coale Crew, with its 
irable BE merry Tonia, Marda, Peter Dempsey and others; and CHILDREN OF ANCIENT GAUL 
ok of BE by L. Lamprey, in which certain children of the past live again. @ Man has always needed 
t ehey heroes to inspire him. If he could not find them, he created them. THE YOUNG 
RD. FOLK’S BOOK OF EPIC HEROES by Amy Cruse, tells the story of such great characters 
as Odysseus, Sigurd, Robert Bruce. South American wonder workers appear in the tales of 
folklore collected in THE MAGIC TOOTH by Elsie Spicer Eells. And heroic men and 
. women of the present move in HEROES OF MODERN ADVENTURE by T. C. Bridges 
hp | and H. Hessell Tiltman. @ Imagination cannot surpass the romance and beauty of reality. 
Mew | This truth is evident in * THE GATEWAY TO AMERICAN HISTORY, a rare pictorial 
record of American exploration and colonization by Randolph G. Adams, and in * OLD 
esting TESTAMENT STORIES by Eulalie Osgood Grover, in which eighty-eight Bible stories 
s_ the form a continued narrative. @ All these books are priced at $2.00, except “Longlegs the 
ome Heron,” $1.75; “Children of Ancient Gaul,” $1.75; *“Old Testament Stories,” $2.50; 
usical * “The Gateway to American History,” $3.00. 
_ (* Indicates “An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication’’) 
it lies These books are for sale at all Booksellers 
; [ We shall be glad to send you free copies of our catalogues ] 
—_ “Books for Boys and Girls” and “The Beacon Hill Bookshelf” 
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think, much more likely to be loved by children, especially 
in this artfully simple adaptation. Even their delicious 
humor is of the soberly stated kind that children relish. It 
lies not in the deft turn of a phrase, but in the whole turn 
of the story. The peculiarly Indian character of the tales 
comes out in the treatment of the animals, humorous but 
respectful. The Bodhisatta is ostensibly their hero. But 
in reality, lions, elephants and monkeys play most of the 
leading roles, while crabs and jackals are the villains. The 
king of the monkeys is the noblest character of them all; 
and the story of “The Monkey’s Heroic Self-Sacrifice,” in 
which this wise old leader makes a bridge of his own body 
to lead his foolish race into safety, is perhaps the most beau- 
tiful in the book. Like all folk wisdom, the simple morals 
of these stories are stated in platitudes. They teach their 
youthful readers, explicitly, to live in righteousness accord- 
ing to the law and to be kind to the poor. But they have 
an implicit wisdom far beyond this—sad and humorous, 
yet childlike, the wisdom of an old race. The stories hold 
the substance for endless applications, like all the great folk- 
tales that have ever been told. 
Rutu Suckow. 


The Tiger Who Walks Alone 


The Tiger Who Walks Alone, by Constance Lind- 
say Skinner. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 


HE boy who reads this book will find his admira- 

tion about equally divided between that noble Mon- 
talban, man of iron will and reckless sentiment, General 
de Méndez, alias ““The Tiger Who Walks Alone,” and 
the young Dick Wynn. More likely, each boy will be- 
come the Dick of this story, bestowing undeviating loyalty 
on the astounding Méndez, who is composed in adversity 
as in success, able to quick-change into a dress-suit in a 
cab in the London fog, tame bloodthirsty Turks, charm 
men over the dinner-table, or lead his people to liberty 
across jungle and pampas. What boy would not like to 
be sixteen and look two years older, and be wafted into 
the full rush of a South American revolution, where he 
could save his hero’s life at least twice, and once when 
the fate of the whole enterprise hung in the balance, and 
even outdo his hero in complimenting a black-eyed sefiorita, 
his table-companion at the banquet of victory? Yet Dick 
remains a boy, his jokes, good healthy boy’s jokes, his level- 
headed solutions of difficulties, just those happy solutions 
that youth would discover; and in his enthusiasm, his 
loyalties, his sunny frankness, he is perhaps closer to ideal 
manhood than most of us these later days. The other 
characters are simple but faithful: the likable Juan Pérez, 
with his pet marmoset and mackaw, riotously jealous of 
their duefio, who endure all the difficulties of camp and 
trail. Juan Pérez, a man who murdered for money, not 
from malice, and who in his shrewdness, trickery, joviality, 
alternate cowardice and reckless courage, typifies so vividly 
a certain type of South American mestizan. 

There is, in this adventure, no blatant race-superiority, 
but plenty of wholesome humor over the foibles of both 
Latin Americans and northerners. The book is written 
by one who obviously knows her Latin America and its 
people; and in a dozen unconscious ways provides a most 
liberal education, in simple terms, of the life and psy- 
chology of our southern neighbors. 

CARLETON BBALs. 
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“ Downright Dencey”’ 


XCEPT for “Seth Way,” a story of the New Har- 

mony colony, all Mrs. Snedeker’s stories have been 

of ancient Greece. “Downright Dencey” (Doubleday 

Page; $2), is a tale of Quaker life in New England be- 

fore and after the war of 1812 and in that spot—but 
let Mrs. Snedeker tell it: 


When the white fire of New England life sprang 
up along the Massachusetts coast, a spark of it blew 
far out to sea and became—Nantucket. 

Here was to be seen, as in a diminishing glass, 
a tiny New England, delicately outlined—intensi- 
fied—in a word, islanded. Here were the New 
England character and hardihood, its God-fearing 
and mental eagerness, yet all sensitively changed, 
individualized, so that they became Nantucket and 
no other. Instead of the stony fields of New Eng- 
land, the Nantucketers plowed the wide ocean, and 
at this period of their history, their harvest was 
gathered from pole to pole. By its industry, this 
low, sandy island, eighteen miles long, produced 
enough whale oil to light half the cities of the world, 
including London. 


The story opens with a group of Quaker children on 
their way to the ancestral Coffin school, the boys “prog- 
ressing by means of a game of leap frog” in keeping with 
the spring, the girls walking with “a decorousness due 
partly to admonition, and partly to the flowing skirts, and 
the stays with inch-wide whale bones, which held their 
childish bodies slenderly erect.”” In their midst moves that 
eager, impetuous person, Dionis Coffyn, known as “Dency.” 
As they turn into State Street (now the famous Main 
Street of Nantucket) there come swarming up from the 
docks the boys of the Fragment Society—the charity school 
of the island. They follow on the heels of the Quaker 
children with taunts, including their ribald chantey: 


If I was a Coffin, I'd go in the ground, 
For that is the place where Coffins are found. 


Their teasing cries fix upon Dencey—“Hi, Dionis Cof- 
fyn, Tomboy!” Suddenly the crowd has added to it a 
ragged boy at whom the others shout, “Hi, Jetsam, Jetsam! 
Saved off the wreck like a ole piece 0’ wood.” The new 
arrival, in his rage thinking Dencey one of his tormentors, 
shrills at her, “Hello, Nigger-face! Portuguee girl!” 
Dencey can stand no more. After Jetsam she speeds, fol- 
lowed by the crowd, “out beyond the streets, beyond the 
lanes, until along the open road in the commons her stone 
hits the boy’s shoulder, cutting so deep that he falls to the 
ground.” This is the root of the story. This girl of mental 
energy, courage, joy in beauty, has injured a poor out- 
cast boy. So he becomes her responsibility. 

Inside this book, beautifully written and complete, is the 
Nantucket life of long ago, seen from the midst of Lydia 
Coffyn’s home with the love of husband and wife at its 
core; the calm executive strength of Lydia and her great 
desire to do right as its daily steadying, sometimes op- 
pressive, force; and the richness, zest and beauty which 
Tom Coffyn brought into the house and made a part 
of it in his episodic visits, tangible signs of beauty in 
rugs and vases from China; which the Suffering Com- 
mittee frowned upon and forebade, but which remained 
in Lydia’s home. 

BertHa E, Manony. 
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Send them on a Journey with Books and Pictures 
Here they are—the best ones—for your boy and girl 


CHILDREN OF THE 
MOUNTAIN EAGLE 


By Elizabeth Cleveland Miller 


“New children next door” were .never 
half so interesting as Bor and Marash, 
these sturdy Albanian mountain children. 
Unusual and beautiful illustrations by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. 9 to 13. 


$2. 


JUST ONE MORE 
By Natalie Johnson Van Vleck 


“Just one more” begged Nancy and 
Van, so their mother wrote and illus- 
trated these rhymes of playday joys 
and sorrows that all children under ten 
will enjoy. A lovely gift book $2.50 


CIVILIZING CRICKET 
By Forrestine C. Hooker 


Cricket, lovable little mischief from 
an army post in the old West, goes 
to Philadelphia to be civilized. The 
process is most amusing. Color frontis- 
piece and endpapers by Leslie Crur p. 8-12. 
$2 


Everybody says that the children’s 
books published by Doubleday, Page 
and Co. are the best of all. Wall you 
write for our illustrated catalog? 


USE THE COUPON IN THE LOWER 
RIGHT-HAND CORNER FOR 
YOUR ORDER. 


I KNOW A SECRET 
By Christopher Morley 


MARIONETTES, MASKS 
AND SHADOWS 


Christopher Morley’s first book for children has a 
secret!—and besides that, many delightful characters— 
Fourchette and her kittens; Donny, a dog; Escargot, 
the snail and others. Many illustrations by Jeanette 
Warmuth. $2. 


CLEVER BILL 
By William Nicholson 


A great artist who loves children painted this 
picture book story of Clever Bull, the dashing, intrepid 


By Winifred H. Mills and 
Louise M. Dunn 


How to make puppets and masks and 
stage the plays told in an entertaining 
and practical way. Numerous fascinat- 
ing drawings and diagrams by Corydon 
Bell make the book beautiful. All ages. 

$f 


BIBI A 
LITTLE DANISH GIRL 





toy soldier who surmounted all obstacles to follow his 
J — . . 

mistress Mary. Up to 6. $v. By Karin Michaelis 
Bibi is a dear little Danish tomboy 
who has the wanderlust. She travels all 
over Denmark visiting peasants’ homes 


PEPPI THE DUCK 
By Rhea Wells 


and royal castles. More than 1°60 illus- 
Peppi is an ambitious little duck whose home is a trations by Hedvig Collin enliven her ad- 
castle courtyard in the Tyrolean Alps. Twenty-six ventures. 9-13. $2.50 


full-page illustrations in color and black and white 
help co cell of his adventures. Up to 6 $2. 


NADITA 
By Grace Moon 


A LITTLE BOOK 
OF DAYS 
By Rachel Field 


Here are jolly verses and pictures for 
all the regular holidays, and for such 
special ones as Circus Day, Marble Day, 
Dog Day and heaps of others that 


Nadita, lovable little Mexican orphan, and Poco, 
her dog, have many nice adventures in the land of 
blue and pink adobe houses. Color and black and 


white illustrations by Carl Moon. 8-13 $2 children love. Up to 6, $0.75 
Dovsiepay , Pace & Co. 
Garven Crry, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books. 
I enclose $...... (price plus 10 cents a book for 


mailing.) 











Name. 


Address 
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The Sympathetic Spy 
Gray Eagle, by Herbert Ravenel Sass. New York: 
Minton, Balch and Company. $2.50. 


N “Gray Eagle,” Herbert Ravenel Sass has brought 
to us the inner life of the Carolina marsh. We see 
through a keen, appreciating, nature-loving eye the silent 
and sudden dramas of wild life that so often pass by un- 
heralded in the daily furor of machine-made life. Dramas 
that strike to the depths and move our thickly skinned 
hearts with the most primitive feelings of love and joy, 
anger and hate. Intimate pictures from nature’s book, 
whose pages are so often closed to that highest of the 
animals who rules the rest by fear. 

Throughout these living pages the reader thrills at the 
spectacle of war to the death between a golden and a bald- 
headed eagle as they grapple far above the mountain-top; 
he almost weeps at the last stand of Awi Agwa, the 
giant elk; he squirms with the big rattler as he gamely 
struggles to the end against the coils of the king-snake; 
his heart is filled with tearful joy at the hairbreadth rescue 
of Sanute, leader of the ibis flock; or of Ringtail, the mar- 
audering, wise old fox; or of Cloud King, the game pere- 
grine falcon. But above all the rest comes the almost perfect 
charm and absolute suspense that quickens the heartbeats 
of the reader of “Eyes.” Sandy Jim, so silent and motion- 
less that he becomes a part of the stump upon which he 
is sitting, watched by those four pairs of eyes—the hard, 
stony eyes behind the old oak trunk; the large, expectant 
eyes hidden in the brown grass; the unwavering, glittering 
eyes in the sweet gums; and the fearing and hating eyes 
in the myrtle thicket. Could the author claim but this 
one sketch as the only product of his pen, his fame would 
still travel afar among old and young alike. 

ALBERT GALLATIN LANIER. 


The American Past 


The Trade Wind, by Cornelia Meigs. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. $2. 

As the Crow Flies, by Cornelia Meigs. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


HE TRADE WIND,” by Cornelia Meigs, which 

won the Beacon Hill Bookshelf prize, blows straight 
cut of the days when revolution was brewing between 
England and her colonies in America. A chain of rapid- 
moving circumstances sends David Denison off as a super- 
cargo aboard the schooner “Santa Maria” (or “Anna 
Maria” as they later call her), with his father’s old ship- 
mate, Andrew Bardwell. 

The “Santa Maria” was unlucky from the start (some 
said her keel had been laid on a Friday). Her captain 
and crew fail in their secret mission, and before seeing 
the New England coast again they meet with pirates 
and smugglers, tilt with the King’s officers and are boarded 
by Carib Indians. As they follow the path of the trade 
winds, exchanging flour, rum, tobacco, for Eastern goods, 
one adventure. follows another. 

Here is excellent writing—the description of the British 
man-of-war “Pegasus” that passes close by them under 
ful! rig “sails away with David’s heart,” and the reader’s 
too. 

“As the Crow Flies” is a story of the Mississippi River 
in the days succeeding the Louisiana Purchase. Zebulon 
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Pike with a group of young men voyage up the river ip 
canoes to learn its length, carrying to the Indians along 
the way the word of good will from the Great Whit 
Father—but the word is coldly received. A British trade 
who knows the young man’s mission seeks to discredit it 
by spreading the news of his coming. 

Black Hawk, especially, hates all white men. The old 
chief sends a messenger of his own by land to warn other 
river tribes, hoping to make an end of the expedition be 
fore it reaches the head waters. The young Indian runner, 
Natzoon, heads north through the woods, as the crow flics, 
with hatred in his heart for all white men, and a strange 
loneliness tormenting him. Blood of Chippeway as well as 
Sax-and-Fox flows in Natzoon’s veins. Outcast from both 
tribes, should he never return, none would mourn him, 
He flits through the woods, now sighting the white 
men’s canoes as they make their way slowly against the 
dangerous currents or fight the mocking rapids, now losing 
them for days at a time. 

Cornelia Meigs has never done anything better than this 
story. The play of Indian nature against white, the sense 
of the dominance of the great Mississippi River over the 
lives of those who live close to it, are both subtly con- 
veyed. JACQUELINE OVERTON. 


Old-World Treasure 


The Pale Mountains; Folk Tales from the Dolomites, 
by Carl Felix Wolff. Translated by Francesca La Monte. 
Illustrated by Anne Merriman Peck. New York: Minton, 
Balch and Company. $2.50. 

Gessar-Khan, A Legend of Tibet. Told by Ida Zeitlin, 
Illustrated by Theodore Nadejen. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $5. 


ERE are two caravans of folk-lore, which, despite 

common treasures of magic and diablerie, difier 
from one another as pastel pink from violet purple. In 
the first, earth princes in love with moon princesses, 
friendly birds and nightingales, black, but not too potent 
wickedness, sadness and yearning of the heart, are woven 
together in pleasant, wistful patterns. Though the prose 
style is not quite good enough for the content, this reviewer 
enjoyed “The Pale Mountains,” and recommends it for 
children over ten. 

“Gessar-Khan,” on the other hand, some parents would 
say, is Nicht fiir kinder. Not for sex reasons, but because, 
in the gorgeous reaches of its terrible beauty, the imagina- 
tion is so adultly stretched; because too, the legend— 
written in times when wars and violence did not depend 
on propaganda, but were of the very stuff of existence— 
goes too gory, too often. Arrows are “so potent that each 
one slew one thousand warriors ere it sank earthward.” 
Magic swords destroy ten thousand in a few hackings. 
The details of individual slayings are not spared us. 

Yet this legend of a Tibetan hero, born with forty- 
five gnashing teeth, and sent by Buddha to restore peace 
to Asia, is not all vengeance and cruel wile. It has mo- 
ments of quiet beauty. You can scarce refrain from read- 
ing aloud such sentences as this: “And as he spoke sleep 
came to him and she led a dream by the hand.” Indeed, 
even while arrows fly in the air, come hints of peace: 
“For some bowmen have such skill that when they have 
shot their arrows from the bow, a man may thrice brew 
tea to slake his thirst ere they return again.” 

There is humor, too, and the book is juicy with the 
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exaggerations which so pungently flavor Eastern lore. 
Even when it recalls Jack and the Beanstalk, how it out- 
crunches Jack’s upstart giant! As when, to get the break- 
fast crumbs out of the way, Gessar-Khan’s giant calls for 
his pike. “And from the crevices of his teeth he dislodged 
the bones of forty men and let them fall to earth. Then... 
he sate bim down to a feast of roasted elephants and lions.” 

Symbolism, of course, lurks in odd corners of the tale 
—the little fish or wasp which one character or another 
releases now and then from a nostril represents the soul 
of the owner of the nostril. 

Ugliness and beauty, thunderous crashing dissonance and 
sweet, still silence, all colors and shapes of magic, blood and 
laughter, Gargantuan fantasies—these and more also are 
in the caravan of this grand, lusty legend. 

VioLA PARADISE. 


Doing Right by the Cowboy 


The Log of a Cowboy, by Andy Adams. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 324 pages. $2. 

Jinglebob, by Philip Ashton Rollins. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 263 pages. $2.50. 


VER unabashed, Hollywood keeps turning out 

Western films, showing cowboys as rip-roaring gun- 
fighters who devote much time to rescuing girls from 
peril. And often they portray the cowmen with necker- 
chiefs tied in front, when actually the knot was tied be- 
hind, said cloth being used not as a decoration, but as a 
mask to keep dust out of the lungs and as a remover of 
perspiration. 

The cowboy is spoken of here in the past tense, for 
as a tribe he has ceased to exist. No longer have we a 
frontier; the cattle trails which once saw great drives 
of beef, hundreds of miles at a stretch, are only memories. 

Since the movie producers have little regard for actual- 
ity, we must look to literature to preserve the truth of the 
cattle-trail era for us. Certainly it deserves preservation. 
. . . Andy Adams did excellently when he wrote “The 
Log of a Cowboy.” 

Adams spent twelve years in the saddle in Texas. He 
began writing when broke, after seeing the ludicrous and 
false depiction of cattle-range life in Hoyt’s farce, “A 
Texas Steer.” Patiently he set down cow-country events 
as he knew them, then sought, and evidently get, com- 
petent criticism. “The Log of a Cowboy” is the work 
of a realist. 

In the story, Thomas Moore begins his days as a cow- 
boy in a drive of 3,000 cattle from Mexico to Montana. 
He tells vividly of night herding, fording swift rivers, 
cow-thieves, renegade Indians, No Man’s Land, and of 
doings in Dodge, Kansas, when force was law. Women 
are absent from the story, as they were from the lives 
of most cowmen. But romance is there. And youths 
and grown-ups, reading this record, may well sigh for 
those keen days now gone. 

Mr. Rollins has done a good job in his book, “Jingle- 
bob,” presented as a true story of a real cowboy. He tells 
of two young tenderfeet from the East who go to live 
and work on an uncle’s ranch. Here too is reality—-long 
drives, bad horses, rustlers, the death of a brother in try- 
ing to rope a heavy steer, and loss of animals in the 
winter drift, when stock escapes from a blizzard, only to 
die in box canyons when snow cuts off exit. The story 
is rich in the vernacular of the cow-lands, and there is 
an illuminating preface. Joun NicHo as BEFFEl. 
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Beasts and Books 


HEN you are knee-high to a grasshopper, +} 

world is full of heroes, from rabbits, Peter , 
Brer, to the Elephant’s Child; and this rule is so saj 
that it opens a flood-gate for animal stories. They fair) 
slosh from the presses, none quite so vivacious as ¢! 
“Just-so Stories,” so immortal as the Cheshire Cat, , 
such straightaway and beautiful account of the natur 
world as Beebe’s “Jungle Peace.” But they are the ; 
ventions and the observations of our time, and so {i 
of real or assumed gaiety in their formats that many , 
them deserve to be invited to the party on the bookshely 
with the old favorites. Peggy Bacon’s “The Lion-heartd 
Kitten” (Macmillan; $1.75), written for very little chi 
dren, and illustrated by herself, has the most style— 
certain sly swish to the sentences and a worldly fillup i 
morals, delightful change from average in children’s books 
These illustrations, by one of the most distinguished etche 
in America, should interest art collectors as well as paren 
aiming to engage the young. “Gay Neck,” by Dha 
Gopal Mukerji (Dutton; $2), for older children, 
the story of a Calcutta carrier pigeon who is sent ¢ 
France during the War for work on the front. But ; 
is not in the war adventures that the story is at i 
best, but rather in Gay Neck’s hatching, his lessons i 
flight and direction, the dramatic encounters with hawi 
and buzzards, and his mating, against the backgroun 
of the competitions between thousands of pigeon fancie 
in the ancient city. Mukerji builds a more footworth 
bridge between East and West than Kipling, and thi 
his fourth book for children, is a distinguished contriby 
tion. Boris Artzybasheff’s decorations are altogether beau 
tiful. “Fireside Stories,” collected by Veronica Hutchi 
son (Minton, Balch; $2.50), humorously illustrated } 
Lois Lenski, again, are for little children, an excellen 
compilation of salty folk-tales of peasant adventures among 


the beasts. “The Good Natured Bear,” by the authog 


of “A London Doil,” is the resurrection of a fifty-year 
old favorite, brought out in the Macmillan Little Library 


It is the story of an orphan bear who learns to tal 


German, and travels in a medicine show, and almost, bu 
not quite, until the final miracle, is human. A _ buck 
of mystery and a bucket of tears precede the happy end 
ing. Long life to such a story! “Peppi the Duck, 


by Rhea Wells (Doubleday; $2), is a tame but engaging 


biography of a duckling, told in great detail, and chil 
dren are gluttons for details. “I Know a Secret,” } 
Christopher Morley, (Doubleday; $2), is the much 
heralded tale of children and their cat Fourchette an: 
the snail Escargot. Parents may like to read it aloud 


and Long Island children get most of the references, but it 
has no especial life outside what someone has called the 


Morley “tutti-quaintness,” and is not a patch on “Ts 
and Again” by W. R. Brooks (Knopf; $2), with Adolie 
Best-Maugard’s hoop-la drawings, describing the migr: 
tion of a whole farmside to Florida. “Sarah’s Dakin, 


(Dutton; $2), by Mabel Robinson, who conducts the 


course on children’s literature at Columbia, is of 
other, less fanciful genre. Dakin is a collie and Saral 
a child in Maine who goes to country fairs and graduate 


from high school, and cooks for her father. “Prancing 


Pat,” by Helen Fuller Orton (Stokes; $1.25), celebrate 
the horse in a simple picture-book tale. “Uncle Sam' 
Animals,” by Margaret Frances Fox (Century; $2), 


not literature, but a fair collection of colerful facts about 
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seals, bison, postal dogs, Indian-reservation mules and 
the failure of the government to make a go of camel 
transport in Texas. Mary Hastings Bradley, in “Alice 
in Jungleland” (Appleton; $2), describes her five-year- 
old child’s adventures on an African hunting trip. The 
illustrations, by the child herself, are quite worth the 
price of the book, and if, instead of “Mummy’s” rather 
tedious writing about Alice and Daddy and Mummy, there 
had been more pictures and Alice’s own captions, even 
Deric and David might have found her a favorite author. 
“The Somersaulting Rabbit,” by Marion Bullard (Dutton; 
$2), is amusing in a pink gingham sort of way. I like more 
smell and fur and hint of “Tiger, Tiger” in my animal 
stories, and always did. E. E. 
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Picture Tales 


The Skin Horse, by Margery Williams Bianco. IIlus- 
trated by Pamela Bianco. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 

HIS slender book seems to us about perfect. The 

brief, pathetic tale relates the love of a sick child 
for an ancient toy, and how their mutual wish came true 
on Christmas Eve. Scattered throughout this seasonable 
fantasy, which is recounted with fluent grace, weave 
Pamela Bianco’s lovely drawings, delicate vignettes that 
star the pages, and full-sized pictures faintly tinted and, 
if possible, even more ravishing. Her designs are tactful 
and adroit, her workmanship is exquisite. As to the make- 
up, the shape, size, end papers, cover, title page, all show 
wisdom and discernment on the part of those concerned. 
There are no flaws that we can see in this artful little 
volume. 


The Magic Pawnshop, by Rachel Field. Decorations 
by Elizabeth MacKinstry. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $2. 

HE little girl who comes to the pawnshap looking 

for a miracle to save her sick uncle’s life (a nice 
touch), the pretty young woman who pawns her real 
New England conscience for a costume to wear to the 
ball, Joe-the-Postman and Miss Minerva MacLoon, the 
old witch who keeps the pawn-shop, (who has a live 
broom called Charlie). Elizabeth MacKinstry’s decora- 
tions are quite in the right spirit. 


Mickey and the Monkeys, by Victorine Kirk. With 
drawings by Christopher Rule. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2. 


Mix and the Monkeys” is an entertaining tale 
with plenty of lively illustrations. It is exciting 
without being in the least terrifying, and has a great many 
rudimentary jokes of a sort children can enjoy. 


The Popover Family, by Ethel Calvert Phillips. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 
HIS kind of story would be better adapted to a 
picture book. The text is not lively, whereas the 
pictorial appeal to most little girls would be great. Doll- 
house happenings must be seen in plastic detail to become 
thrilling; and when the illustrations are pleasing the child 
may be entranced. But this book is ill-endowed in this 
respect, with dull pictures, to the niggardly number of 
tour. 
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When You Were Very Young — 


What a bright Christmas morning if 
you'd waked to find under the Tree 


DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE’S 
GARDEN 


By HUGH LOFTING 








Jollier than ever are the little Doctor’s adventures among 
the insects. Fully illustrated by Mr. Lofting. $2.50. 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
This fine book talks directly to older boys and girls about 


their own reading. “The juvenile literary adventure of the 
year.”"—Providence Journal. $2.00. 


ITALIAN PEEPSHOW 
and Other Tales 
By ELEANOR FARJEON 

“Rochendieg: , . . Ne child should cail Ser ihaly or remaia 


at home without a copy of this book.”—Anne Carroll Moore, 
The Bookman. Fully illustrated. $2.50. 


SKIPPING 
f VILLAGE 


By LOIS LENSKI 





Life in the Gay Nineties for children! 
With delectable illustrations by the 
author. $2.50. 





PRANCING PAT 
By HELEN FULLER ORTON 
By the author of the “Cloverfield Farm” stories. The story 
of a beautiful horse, told with delightful reality. $7.25. — 


THE POOR COUNT’S 
CHRISTMAS 


By FR INK R. STOCKTON 





The famous St. Nicholas story, now published for the first 
time in book form, with the original illustrations. $7.50. 


THIS EARTH 
WE LIVE ON 


By ELIZABETH W. DUVAL 





A unique book—a picture geography made by a mother to 
meet her own child's growing curiosity. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color by Percival C. Wharton. £3.00. 


For complete information about new Stokes Children’s 
Books, write for the catalogue, “A Budget of News for 
Lowers of Books” 








A. STOKES COMPANY 
New York 


FREDERICK 
443 4th Avenue 
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BOOKS for CHILDREN 





Canute 
Whistlewinks 


by Zacharias Topelius 


Translated by C. W. Foss, and edited by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. Stories of the Mid- 
night Sun and the Long Night, translated 
from the Swedish—fantasies, legends and 
studies of child life to delight American 
children. 


The illustrations by Frank McIntosh em- 
phasize the colorful and delicate fancy of 
the stories, and help to make the book an 
excellent choice for a gift. 8vo. $2.50 


Cran) 


JUNGLE JOHN by Major John Budden 
Illustrated by Major Gen. H. J. P. Brown 


Jungle John travels through the great 
jungle of Central India with his father, and 
learns the law of the jungle from an old 
hunter. 


Boys will like JUNGLE JOHN because 
it is authentic, simply written, and exciting. 
The habits of tigers, panthers, bears, bison, 
elephants and snakes are seen first-hand, 
and the young hero has some thrilling per- 
sonal adventures hunting the jungle crea- 
tures. 8vo. $2.50 


CHOP ® 


MYSTERY OF CASTLE PIERREFITTE 
by Eugénie Foa 


Translated from the French by Amena 
Pendleton. Illustrated by Frank Dobias. 


The French Pyrenees at the close of the 18th 
Century . . . a haunted Abbey . .. a “dark 
woman,” mysterious and awful in her horrid 
black veil... a ghost . . . lights moving in a long- 
abandoned castle . . . two boys and a girl kept 
prisoners under the strangest circumstances. . . . 


The MYSTERY OF CASTLE PIERRE- 
FITTE has long been a favorite with French 
children. Its quick action, its humor and the 
breathless plot which is revealed only in the 


last page, will endear it to American children. 
8vo. $2.00 


ONGMANS, GREEN AND CO, 


Publishers Since 1724 (At the Sign of the Ship) 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Pantaloon, by Edith Keeley Stokely. Illustrated by 
Gertrude A. Kay. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $3. 

UCH a gay volume, with large colorful decorations, 

would please any child. It concerns two children 
who find their way into Toyland by a very original process, 
have many adventures and see Santa Claus—ingredients 
which make it a nice Christmas present. 


Skipping Village, by Lois Lenski. Illustrated by the 
author. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. $2.50. 


M's LENSKI has done some magic; she has waved 
her wand, so to speak, and lo, what was nothing 
but the sleeping memory of a small country town has sat 
up with a start. It is not, probably, the real town that 
used to be which flickers with such superficial brightness 
before our eyes in the pages of this odd and fascinating 
book, but the curious, delightful place at which an ob- 
servant child once stared. The village of Greenhill is seen 
again with all the glamor of childish eyes. The pictures 
are at least as important as the text; they are witty and 
skillful, never monotonous; so that the mother who reads 
this aloud will delight herself as much as the child. 


Lady Green Satin and Her Maid Rosette; The History 
of Jean Paul and his Little White Mice. Translated 
from the French of the Baroness Des Chesnez. Illustrated 
by Winifred Bromhall. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 

HE personages who figure in the title of this book 

are two white mice, found, tamed, trained by Jean 
Paul, the small hero, and forced to make his fortune and 
that of his mother and sisters. It is a novel for children, 
long though far from tedious, written by a French lady 
many years ago—a pathetic and beautiful story, replete 
with that long-lost, sincere and lovely piety. Jean Paul 
and his concerns grow very real and absorbing to the 
reader, be the latter old or young. The life of the peas- 
ants is drawn with feeling and veracity. The boy’s travels 
and trials remind us a little of the troubled young lives 
that Dickens so often dwelt upon, and will cause the 
children to weep and the elders to sniff till the dear old 
happy ending. 


The Story of Naughty Kildeen, by Marie, Queen of 
Rumania. Illustrated by Job. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $2. 

HIS is a pleasant tale about a bad little princess who 

causes everyone much trouble and who is finally 
licked into shape by a lot of solicitous eagles. The book 
is devoted to an account of Kildeen’s fits of temper and the 
strong measures taken by the eagles to correct them, cul- 
minating in Kildeen’s complete reform. The strain of 
sentimentality in the story is modified by mild humor; 
and the illustrations by Job are agreeably adequate. Staunch 
democrats will be grateful for this two-dollar edition ot 
a formerly royal, ten-dollar book. 


A Merry-Go-Round of Modern Tales, by Caroline D. 
Emerson. Illustrated by Lois Lenski. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $2. 

HIS volume deals with such gross material things 
as telephones, steam rollers and washing machines, 
and contains as much fantasy as might be found in almost 
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any book of fairy tales. The substance is new to folk- 
lore, and should seem far closer to the child of the age 
than the doings of kings and princesses. With so many 
marvellous contraptions in constant use about them, the 
imagination of children may be moved less by the thought 
of elves, fairies, dragons and giants than by the notion of 
papa’s new car or the fascinating device from the ten-cent 
store for slicing hard-boiled eggs. Inventions of one kind 
have superseded inventions of another; Caroline Emerson 
makes an offering of flesh upon the altar of fable. Lois 
Lenski’s illustrations are perfect for a book wherein the 
real and the whimsical are so combined. 


Sambo and Snitch, by Algernon Blackwood. Illustrated 
by Audrey Teago. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


HE longing to be little seems one of the subtle 

sources of fairy-lore. What human has not wished 
that he might dart about with the deftness and speed of 
some small bird or insect, hide in a crack, be invisibly 
minute, and slyly spy upon an elephantine world? The 
child Sambo is befriended by a lizard, he is bewitched and 
dwindles to a lizard’s length, and goes upon a vast ad- 
venture. A charming and enthralling thought, well suited 
to the talent of Algernon Blackwood. 


Italian Peep-Show, and Other Tales, by Eleanor Far- 
jeon. Illustrated by Rosalind Thornycroft. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $2.50. 


| I ERE are mild exotic tales told with grace and illus- 

trated with taste. The collection has delicate flavor: 
original stories and folk-tales are intermingled in a varied 
pattern. The full pages in color, also the vignettes, are 
pleasing, and suit well the loveliness of the text, the whole 
tending to assist childhood toward literary understanding. 


The Adventures of Andy, by Margery Williams Bianco. 
Illustrated by Leon Underwood. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $3. 

HE adventures of Andy are all pleasant, at least 

for the reader, for Andy is a wooden doll, and so 
nothing very painful can happen to her. Moreover, the 
style in which the tale is written is so merry that her few 
harrowing experiences will make even sensitive and soft- 
hearted children laugh. It is a delicious work, with many 
touches of delicate humor throughout. It ripples along in 
a sunny stream of seemingly artless but actually artful 
prattle, a mixture of fun, fancy and poetry. We commend 
the publishers of this book for securing Leon Underwood 
to do the illustrations, although we feel that they could 
be better of their kind. 


Rhymes of If and Why, by Betty Sage. New York: 
Duffield. $2. 
OMICAL rhymes about the cosmos, with striking 
colored illustrations by Boardman Robinson. 


Mrs. Cucumber Green, by Mary Graham Bonner. New 
York: Milton, Bradley. $1.50. 
VERITABLE novel about an infant who chose 
to call herself Mrs. Cucumber Green. Very fine 
large type and noteworthy pictures. 
Prccy Bacon. 
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Selected Century New Juveniles 








THE SECRET OF 
SPIRIT LAKE 


By JOSEPH B. AMES 


Here again the Boy Scouts of the famous Tulasco Troop 


appear in new adventures. 


with a mystery at the Troop Camp. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
COLONEL 
LAWRENCE 


By LOWELL THOMAS 


This time they are concerned 


Illustrated, $1.75 





The life story of the most romantic and daring figure in modern 
history — Colonel T. E. Lawrence, by the man who knows 
him best — Lowell Thomas, author of With Lawrence in 


Arabia. 


Illustrated, $2.00 





CHRISTMAS IN 
STORYLAND 


By VAN BUREN 
and BEMIS 


An anthology holiday tales 
by modern well-known 
authors. $2.00 


TWINKLE, 
LITTLE 


MOVIE STAR 


By LORRAINE 
MAYNARD 


Trials and triumphs of a 
child prodigy of the screen. 
Illustrated, $1.75 





TREASURE 
TROVE 


By E. B. and A.A. KNIPE 


High romance in the days 
of the American Revolution. 


SHIP OF 
DREAMS 


By EDITH B. PRICE 


Further sea adventures of 
the beloved Garth Pem- 


Illustrated, $1.75 berly. Jllustrated, $1.75 








THE SHADOW ON 
THE DIAL 


By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 





An engrossing mystery connected with a lovely old South 

Carolina estate is encountered by four young sleuths. How 

they solve it is developed in a story of exciting adventure. 
Illustrated, $1.75 


TALES WORTH 
TELLING 
By CHARLES J. FINGER 
Woodcuts in Color by Honoré 





Superb stories gathered from many lands and told with the 
pungency of a new Stevenson. A fine imaginative book for 
young readers; unsurpassed as a gift book. $3.50 


(Send for new illustrated catalogue of 
Century Books for Boys and Girls) 








THE CENTURY CO. .xstume sooxs 
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A Great Unrecognized 


Juvenile? 


HE purpose of a bed-time story is to put the little 

one into a peaceful state of mind conducive to sleep 
at the earliest possible moment. Now was it the child’s 
unerring instinct which led a four-year-old boy to choose, 
for his favorite bed-time story book, Ben Hecht’s “1,001 
Afternoons in Chicago”? Johnny has the usual interest 
in stories about bread and milk and magic machines, dur- 
ing the day. The Peter Rabbit family are held in high 
esteem early in the morning. But the young man, at the 
end of a hard day, weary from hours of non-stop veloci- 
peding, craves distraction. Anything to get away from the 
humdrum of daily existence. In that hour when little boys 
are supposed to want shelter in mother’s arms from the 
terrors of the dark, Johnny insists, and passionately, on the 
terrors of Ben Hecht. 

He pores over the strange pictures which he calls “New 
York,” since “New York” means city to him. He roars with 
glee over the tail pieces, most of which are tragic masks. 
He is fascinated by the eccentric black and white drawings. 

This is not so surprising when you come to look at 
the pictures. The real mystery lies in the fact that he 
wants to hear the stories read. He listens very attentively 
and apparently with complete comprehension. He demands 
that they be read again and again. This, of course, is out- 
rageously hard on the parent. I think even Mr. Hecht 
would rather read Peter Rabbit twelve times over than 
any one of those stories. 

What does he think of these gory tales? Johnny’s only 
comment is that they are “so funny.” Hecht, in that 


REPUBLIC 


house, is as permanent a god as Mother Goose. What 
does it mean? ELIZABETH MERRELL. 
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Oriental Changelings 


The Moon's Birthday, by Dorothy Rowe. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2. 
The Wind that W ouldn’t Blow, by Arthur Bowie Chris- 


man. New York: E. P. Dutton Company. $2.50. 


OR children everywhere, the far-away lands have a 
particular charm—a fact on which many writers of 
juvenile stories count heavily. Both these books of Chinese 
tales are born of the romance of the unfamiliar, but they 
are not twins for all that. 

No one familiar with last year’s cargo for the children 
needs to be persuaded of the worth of Mr. Chrisman’s 
shipment. His “Shen of the Sea” has blown fresh winds 
through this second book. From every corner of the King- 
dom the winds bring legends—now of ““A Garden Down in 
Kiang-Sing,” then of “The Was-a-Boy”’; now of “The 
Sonless King”; then of ““The King Who Had No Daugh- 
ter.” Oo-Loong—the dragon with the sulphur breath— 
twists in and around the story of the discovery of tea, while 
the Superior Dragons of the sky snort vengeance on the 
princess who painted their pictures on her fir-flower tablets, 
thereby—or so they thought—chaining them to the earth. 

In comparison, the book by Miss Rowe is unexciting. 
To be sure, her stories of Chinese customs are apparently 
designed for younger children. But it seems a pity that she 
yielded to the temptation of sentimentality. As it is a pity 
that there is not some law wiping the words “little” and 
“very” from the vocabulary of the writer of juvenile books. 
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B 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


Illustrated by Boris 
Artzybasheff. $2.25 
Alison Blair 


By Gertrude Crownfield 
$2.00 


Highdays and 


Our Finest List of Children’s Books in Our Seventy-five Years of Publishing 
1,300,000 


people (old and young) read 
“When We Were Very Young” 


They came back, to buy and read 
“W innte-the-Pooh”’ 


And now they (and many more) are all rush- 
ing to the nearest bookstore to get— 


A. A. MILNE’S 


latest, delightful boot 


NOW WE ARE SIX 


—with E. H. Shepard's delight- 
ful and humorous drawings. 













rs 


Girls Who 
Did 


By Helen Ferris and 
Virginia Moore 
$2.50 


The Magic Pawn- 


F . 
By Rachel Field 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Mac- 
Kinstry. $2.00 


For the Glory of 
France 
By Everett McNeil 


——, 





Holidays 
Fiorence Adams and 





Illustrated by Winifred Green. 


E. P. DUTTON & 
COMPANY 





week. 


E izabeth McCarrick $2.00 ad 
An anthology of children’s poems for Vow The Wind That Wouldn't 
holiday use. $2.00 
we Blow 
Mrs. Leicester’s School ARE By Arthur Chrisman, 
By Charles and Mary Lamb Six Author of “Shen of the Sea.” 
Silhouettes by Else Hasselriis. $2.50 


Published Oct. 14. Third 
Thirty-seventh 
edition. 












681 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
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There is a delicacy in the threads out of which she weaves 
her tales that would be almost lost in the loom, were it not 
for the insight of the two Chinese who carried her thought 
into the pictures. The customs she describes are dear to 
her, and she has sought to make her young readers share the 
fascination in the Feast of Lanterns, in the traveling show 
of magic-playing mice, in the celebration given to a Chinese 
boy when he puts babyhood behind him. But the children 
in her stories are as fluttery as paper petals, and the Flowery 
Kingdom seems a mirage. 

In no way is the contrast in the two books more keenly 
sensed than in the kitchens, as the Feast of Lanterns draws 
near. In the culinary department run by Miss Rowe: 


Little Brightness climbed on a stool and rested his 
arms on the table and watched. 

“Oh, those are rice-flour balls. I know how they 
taste. There is sugar and spice in the middle, and 
when they are cooked and I eat them, the sweet part 
comes out like syrup.” 


Bu 


in the other: 


co 


The house was filled with coaxing odors. Firstly, 
were cakes called melt-in-the-mouth. Secondly, dump- 
lings rich with preserved pumpkin blossoms. Thirdly, 
shark fins. Cabbages heaped in a largest pot. Caram- 
bolas between sheets of dough. Apples that had ripened 
into red, hidden under coats of sugar gum. Old eggs 
out of the ashes. Arbutus fruit in red sugar. But 
choicest of all was a fat pig’s ham. 


CONSTANCE NAAR. 
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Contributors 


BerTRAND Russet, English philosopher and writer, now lec- 
turing in America, is author of “Proposed Roads to Free- 
dom,” “The Analysis of Mind,” and many other books. 

Cuarves A. Bearp is the author, with Mary R. Beard, of 
“The Rise of American Civilization.” 

JuLIAN Leavitt was for many years on the staff of the 
Library of Congress as cataloguer and classifier, spe- 
cializing in bibliography. 

Genevieve TAGGARD is the author of two books of poetry, 
“For Eager Lovers,” and “Words for the Chisel.” 

i} Lucy Spracue Mrrcnett, who teaches in the City and 

Country School, is author of “The Here and Now 
Stories.” 

Mary AustTIN is a writer and anthropologist living in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

Marcaret CULKIN BANNING is a novelist and short-story 
writer. 

Ernestine Evans, the editor of this supplement, has been 
on the editorial staff of the Christian Science Monitor 
and the New York Tribune. 

E.isaseTH Irwin is psychologist for the Public Education 
Association. 

RutuH Suckow is a novelist and short-story writer. 

CARLETON BEALS, writer and educator, has long been a resi- 
dent in Latin America. 

Apert GALLATIN LANIER, a graduate of Yale University, 
has been on the staff of St. Nicholas Magazine. | 

Jacquetine Overton is librarian of the Children’s Library 
at Westbury, Long Island. 

Viota Parapise is author of “The Pace Maker.” 

Joun Nicnoias Berret has been a writer and editor for 
many years. He is now on the staff of the New York 
World. 

Peccy Bacon is an artist, and the author of “The Lion- 
Hearted Kitten.” 

EvizABeTH Merrett is on the staff of the Playwrights’ 
Theater. 

Constance NAar is Book Review Editor of The Bookman. 











H. G. Wells 
writes 


“VVF may now be on the road to very 
profound changes in our dealings 
with oil and coal. In America the 
more prominent issue is oil. Both 
in England and in America, OIL!, 
Mr. Sinclair's book, has crept in- 
sidiously and surely to success. 
Evidently people want ideas about 
oil.” 


OILS 


by 
Upton Sinclair 





WORLD FAMOUS WRITERS 
HAIL AN AMERICAN NOVEL 





JOHAN BOJER: 


“This novel is created by a 
great poet, a great artist, and 
a great heart. Since Emile Zola 
I can’t remember a similar 
work.” 


OSWALD GARRISON 
VILLARD: 


“One of the most remarkable 
books that I have ever perused 
and one of the most readable.” 


WILLIAM McFEE: 


“Story-telling with an edge on 
it. A marvelous panorama of 
Southern California life.” 


CLARENCE DARROW: 


“Few novels have impressed me 
as much as ‘Oil!’” 


9th large printing, $2.50 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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St. Nicholas Magazine 


for that Christmas Present! 


Today perhaps more than at any other time dur- 
ing the fifty-four years it has been published— 
ST. NICHOLAS offers the youth of america a 
companionship that is invaluable. It is thoroughly 
modern and up-to-date. 


ST. NICHOLAS enters the home of the nation 
with clean, wholesome, well-written short stories, 
serials, verse and illustrations, and with depart- 
ments covering, Radio, Stamps, Nature and 
Science, as well as Current Events. 


ST. NICHOLAS always has been and is today the 
pre-eminent publication for boys and girls who 
want good reading and authoritative information. 


By subscription $4.00 per year. Two years $6.50. 
Two or more subscriptions—$3.75 each. 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Enclosed please find $———. Please send ST. NICHOLAS to 








Gity OBO BW0S ccccdcceccecccevccccsccccccuccecsecetesnecsesese 
G. A 


Habit Training in the Home 


Psychological Service—Advice on Schools 


SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION 


Psychiatric Case Work—Visiting or Resident 














A Service Without Geographical 
Limitations for All Children, Nor- 
mal or Handicapped. 





ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 
JESS PERLMAN, Director 
16 EAST 58rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 








The jolly story of that funny old horse called 

“Wopus” for short, with a head like a donkey’s, feet 
nearly as big as an elephant’s and a tail like a whisk- 
broom. Patrick, his master, and Patrick’s wife, Bridget, 
love the horse. So will every child and every grown- 
up who reads about his surprising exploits. 


lilustrated in color and biack-and-white, $1.50 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI 
€6 Fifth Avenue New York City 








The City and Country School, Inc. 
165 West 12th Street New York City 
CaROLINE Pratt, Principal 


Experimenting with curricula in which academic require- 
ments are by-products of a real education. 











BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Modern Day School for Boys and Girls 
150 W. 94th STREET 147-149 W. 93rd STREET 














Telephone—Plaza 9512 

















THE BRANCH SCHOOL 
27 West 75th Street 


Small greups—Outdoor play—All day plan. 
Development of individual ability and group responsibility 
Kindergarten through Fourth Grade. 











FUNNYBONE 
ALLEY 


A WONDER BOOK 
FOR CHILOREN 









gift problems. 


Riverside 6851 





PLAYTIME IS 
IMPORTANT! 





Choose your child's toys as carefully 
as you do his food. 

We provide the right or and the 
right book to suit the individ 
Come to us with the children’s toy and 


Furnishings and equipment for nurse- 
ries and nursery schools. 
Telephone or visit 


THE PLAYROOM, 220 West 98th 5St., 


ual need. 


New York City 
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fall. 


Tue Wincep Horse, by Frank Ernest 
Hill and Joseph Auslander. Double- 


day, Page. $3.50 
READINGS, selected by Walter de la Mare. 
Knopf. $5.00 


Tue Inp1AN How Book, by Arthur C. 
Parker (Gawaso Wanneh). Doran. 
$2.50 


Gessak KHAN: A Lecenp or Tisert, told 
by Ida Zeitlin. Designed and illus- 
trated by Theodore Nadejen. Doran. 


$5.00 

Tue SpLenpip Spur, by Sir Arthur Quil- 
ler-Couch. Illustrated by James 
Daugherty. Doran. $2.50 


Treasure IsLAnp, by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. Illustrated by Edmund Du- 
lac. Doran. $5.00 


Tue Ticer WHo Watks Avone, by Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner. Macmillan. 
$1.75 

Sipertan Gotp, by Theodore Acland 
and Winifred Harper. Doubleday, 
Page. $2.00 


Downricut Dency, by Caroline Dale 
Snedeker. Doubleday, Page. $2.00 


Tue Loc or A Cownoy, by Andy Adams. 


Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00 
Jtnciesos, by Philip Ashton Rollins. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50 
Smoky, by Will James. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. A new edition at $1 
Tue Framinc Arrow, by Carl Moon. 
Frederick A. Stokes. $2.50 


Rep Crow’s Broruer, by James Willard 
Schultz. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75 


Gay Neck, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 


Dutton. $2.25 
Cow Country, by Will James. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $3.50 
Tue Kincpom oF THE Mino, by June 
Downey. Macmillan. 50 
Tue Lion-Heartep Krrrex, written and 
illustrated by Peggy Bacon, Mac- 
millan. $2.00 
Tue Sxin Horse, by Margery Williams 
Bianco. Doran. $1.50 
Ciever Buu, by William Nicholson. 


Doubleday, Page. $1.00 


Children's Books 


REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 


ON this page are listed fifty of the best children’s books published this 

They have been placed in stock on the advice of ERNESTINE 
EVANS, the editor of this supplement. People who care, as everyone 
should care about the quality of children's reading, may make their 
Christmas selection from this list with entire assurance. Books may be 
ordered now for Christmas mailing. Postage 1s paid everywhere in the 
United States. Remit just net price. Indicate when books are to be sent. 


from the New 


Tue Goop Naturep Bear, by Richard Deric wiry THe INpDIANS, by Deric Nus- 


Henry Horne. Macmillan. $1.00 baum. G. P. Putnam. $1.75 
Peprt tHe Duck, by Rhea Wells. Davin Goes To BAFFINLAND, by David 
Doubleday, Page. $2.00 Binney Putnam. Putnam. $1.75 
SARAH’s DAKIN, by Mabel Robinson. E. Roses oF tHe Winps, by Sonia Lustig, 
P. Dutton. $2.00 Doubleday, Page. $2.00 


To ano Acatin, by W. R. Brooks. Illus- SATurpAy’s CuHitpren, by Helen Coale 

trated by Adolfo Best-Maugard. Crew. Little, Brown and Co. $2.00 
<0 

Knopf. wee Tue Trapve Wino, by Cornelia Meigs. 

Jotty Goop Times, by Mary P. Wells Little, Brown and Co. $2.00 


J : ; . 
Smith. Little, Brows end Co. $2.00 As tue Crow Fuies, by Cornelia Meigs. 


Dr. Doo.itrie’s GARDEN, by Hugh Loft- Macmillan. $1.75 
- - ; ~"- 
ing. Frederick A. Stokes. $2.50 Gray Eacte, by Herbert Ravenel Sass. 
Sxippinc Viivace, by Lois Lenski. Fred- Minton, Balch and Co. $2.50 
: ~ ag 
erick A. Stokes. $2.50 Tue Wownver SMITH AND HIS Son, by 
Lavy Green-SATIN AND Her Mar Ros- Ella Young. Longmans, Green and 
eTTe, by Baroness des Chesnez. Mac- Co. $2.25 
lan. .75 : : 
0 v1.75 Tue Story oF TRANSPORTATION, by Jean- 
Tue Story or NAucuty KILpeen, by ette Eaton. 
Marie, Queen of Rumania. Harcourt, 


Brace. $2.50 Tue Story or Mick, by Elizabeth Wat- 
son. 
A Merry-Go-Rounp oF Mopvern TALes, 


by Caroline D, Emerson. Dutton. $2.00 Tue Story OF THE TELEPHONE, by Susan 


* , by Al Bleck Meriwether. 
SamBo AND SNITCH, rnon Black- : 
wood. Appleton An! of : $1.50 Tue Story or Brean, by Elizabeth Wat- 
son. 
Tue Apventures oF Anoy, by Margery Harper's $1.25 each 
Williams Bianco, Doran. $3.00 


: Atice 1n WownDERLAND, by Lewis Car- 
Now We Are Sux, by A. A, Milne. Dut- rol. A replica of the first edition with 


ton. $2.00 the John Tenniel illustrations. 4 pple- 
CHILDREN OF THE MounTAIN Eacte, by ton 2.50 
—— Cleveland Miller. “i Tue Harry Hour Booxs. A Library of 
ay, Fage. ' twelve volumes in four colors of fa- 


Prvoccuio, by C. Collodi. Illustrated by mous old tales, from Jack the Giant 
Herman I, Bacharach. Houghton, Killer to Littile Black Sambo. Mac- 
Miffiin. $2.00 millan 50c each 
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The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 
107 East 34th Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $...... please send post-paid the following books: 
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What better gift can a 
parent give than one 
which the child will 
pounce upon as eagerly as 
he usually reaches for a 
fragile toy — and yet 
which will, day after day, 
make the things he sees 
mean more to him, give 
him better school marks, 
and true answers to pus- 
wling questions. 






“Here it is n COMPTON'S — 
No Need to Bother Dappy!”’ 


than the means of answering every puz- 

zling question that ever comes into his 
child’s mind? Why has Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia become—within five years—the larg- 
est selling encyclopedia alphabetically arranged 
for children? Because it is (1) Alphabetically 
arranged, so that your child can find any sub- 
ject quickly and easily; (2) Pictured truly, with 
the world’s finest collection of actual photo- 
graphs; (3) Explained clearly, so that he can 
understand it without —— (4) Written as 
fascinatingly as a story k. 

The Question Fever—that healthy visitation of 
childhood—needn’t bother anybody when Comp- 
ton’s is in the house. Compton’s not only an- 
swers each question, but is written in a new 
way which leads your child, wide-eyed, through 
all fields of knowledge. 

Yes, Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is the 
greatest gift of all. A gift t grows more 

ious as your child pores over it; a gift never 
d cracked and broken on the floor, forgotten ; 
a gift that has found the long-sought secret of 


W HAT greater gift COULD a parent give 
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BF. &. Compton & Company, Dept. N.R. ! 
1000 No. Dearborn 6&t., Chicago, Il. . 

Please send me at once full intoomation 


making it fun to learn things! With its 8,000 
world’s finest pictures and its 4,410 accurate 
pages of the world’s story told in a new way— 
Compton's has given a truly amazing new mean- 
ing to the word, Encyclopedia. Your child 
senses it at once—and day after day, year after 
year, Compton's comes closer to his heart. 


FREE to PARENTS 
Fascinating Automatic-Answer Game 


Without any obligation whatever, mail the 
coupon for illustrated literature about Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Act AT ONCE, so that 
we can also send you the “Questionario” game 
for children—absolutely free! (Edition is strictly 
limited.) 

Mail the coupon below. The only obligation 
is your duty to your own child. In fairness to 
him act at once—TODAY. F. E. Compton & 
Co., Dept. N. R., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 








MAKE THIS TEST 
Compton's 
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six months. We challenge 
you to find in any ether ency- 
clopedia—fully beund (like 
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